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The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  R.  C.  Corlett,  President  of 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


One  of  the  most  thrilling 
experiences  for  a  visitor  to  a 
large  newspaper  plant,  such  as 
that  of  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
is  to  be  present  when  the  huge 
presses  begin  to  roll.  The 
scene  in  the  pressroom  may 
be  comparable  in  an  industrial 
way  to  one  of  nature's  great 
spectacles— Niagara  falls. 

At  least  the  roar  seems  to 
be  about  as  great  as  the  boom 
of  the  falls  and  the  movement 
of  paper  as  it  spins  thru  the 
presses  appears  as  swift  and 
sure  as  the  waters  that  rush 
thru  the  Niagara  gorge. 

The  high  speed  printing 
presses  of  today  are  one  of  the 
marvels  of  American  in- 
genuity. And  Chicagoans  may 
have  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  a  Chicago  enterprise  is  a 
world  leader  in  the  building  of 
these  great  machines. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are 
by  way  of  introducing  Robert 
C.  Corlett,  president  of  Goss 
Printing  Press  company,  which 
on  Dec.  22.  1953,  observed  its 
68th  anniversary.  Corlett  was 
born  July  8,  1894,  in  Oak  Park. 
His  father,  Walter  R.,  was  a 
partner  in  a  wood  engraving 
firm.  His  mother  was  both  a 
teacher  and  the  principal  of 
the  Whittier  grade  school. 

Oak   Park   Small   Then 
with  Lots  of  Skating 

Oak  Park  in  1894  was  not 
the  mammoth  "  village  "  it  is 
today.     There    were    lots    of 


ROBERT  C.  CORLETT 

prairies  over  which  youngsters 
could  roam.  It  was  possible  in 
winter  to  skate  from  Augusta 
and  Northeast  avs.  all  the  way 
to  the  Des  Plaines  river,  2 
miles  distant.  There  were 
truck  farms  not  too  far  from 
the  family  home  at  610  North- 
east av.  It  is  obvious  that  Oak 
Park  lads  lived  quieter  lives 
than  they  do  now. 

Young  Bcb,  as  he  was  known 
to  his  friends,  went  to  William 
Bye  and  Whittier  grammar 
schools.  While  a  student  at 
Whittier  if  young  Corlett  ever 
thought  of  playing  hookey  he 
never  indulged  in  such  a  lux- 
ury, for  the  reason  noted  in  a 
preceding  paragraf.   While  at- 


tending  grammar  school  he 
carried  newspapers,  including 
The  Tribune.  To  do  this  he 
got  ud  at  about  5  a.  m.  seven 
days  a  week.  He  was  paid 
$4.50  a  week. 

After  grammar  school  he 
went  to  Oak  Park  High  school 
where  he  played  on  the  light- 
weight football  team  and  was 
a  member  of  the  cross-country 
track  team.  He  was  graduated 
in  June,  1913. 

While  attending  high  school 
and  college  he  worked  on  the 
two  passenge -  boats,  the  North 
American  and  the  South 
American,  serving  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  including  cabin 
boy,  bar  cashier,  and  assistant 
purser.  His  employment  on 
the  boats  during  the  vacation 
travel  season  paid  "pretty 
well." 

Finances  Own  College 
Studies    in   Engineering 

In  1913  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  where  he 
took  a  course  in  mechanical 
engineering.  He  financed  his 
own  college  career  so  he  was 
not  noted  by  his  companions 
as  a  spendthrift.  By  1916  he 
had  run  out  of  funds  which 
caused  him  to  stay  out  of  col- 
lege for  a  year  to  restore  his 
financial  position. 

Jn  this  period  he  worked 
first  in  the  drafting  room  of 
the  Chicago  Screw  company 
and  later  he  was  a  screw  ma- 
chine operator  for  the  Western 
Electric  company.  In  1917  he 
tried  to  enlist  in  the  army,  but 
was  rejected  for  physical 
reasons.  The  same  year  his 
finances  having  been  restored 
he  returned  to  Michigan.  His 
financial  prestige  was  en- 
hanced when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  a  profes- 
sor in  the  mechanical  depart- 


ment at  ?.  salary  of  $75  a 
month 

But.  all  the  time  he  was  eager 
to  enlist.  Several  professors 
he  knew  used  their  influence 
to  have  him  accepted  by  the 
ordnance  department  of  the 
army.  He  enlisted  in  Detroit 
and  was  sent  to  an  officer 
training  camp  associated  with 
Carnegie  institute  in  Pitts- 
burgh where  he  was  converted 
into  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
ordnance  corps.  He  was  as- 
signed to  a  plant  near  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  where  he  tested 
5  inch  shells  destined  for  the 
Russian  army. 

In  February,  1919,  he  said 
good-by  to  his  army  friends 
and  returned  home.  A  friend 
suggested  that  he  try  for  a 
job  with  the  Goss  company. 
He  arrived  at  the  company's 
west  side  plant  wearing  his 
army  uniform  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  was  working  in  the 
company's  drafting  room.  One 
of  his  first  assignments  was 
on  printing  presses  purchased 
by  The  Tribune. 

He  served  in  the  drafting 
department  four  years  and 
then  was  transferred  to  the 
sales  engineering  contract  de- 
partment where  he  served  six 
years.  In  1928  he  was  sent  to 
Australia  to  seek  business. 

Unfortunately  he  ran  into 
an  effective  "  Buy  British " 
campaign.  However,  he  did 
make  friends  and  contacts 
which  were  to  pay  off  years 
.later  in  a  goodly  amount  of 
business.  After  six  months  in 
Australia  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago where  for  a  time  he  had 
neither  desk  nor  office.  Ulti- 
mately he  resumed  his  sales 
department  activities. 

In  1933  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary   of    the    company,    his 


first  official  job  in  his  travels 
up  the  road  to  the  top  of  his 
firm.  In  1934  he  established 
a  British  operation,  which  now 
includes  sales  and  service 
offices  in  London  and  a  fac- 
tory in  Preston,  Lancashire. 

He  first  visited  England  in 
1938.  On  a  trip  to  the  con- 
tinent he  was  sitting  in  a 
Munich  beer  garden  when  he 
saw  German  troops  marching 
for  Austria.  High  overhead 
German  planes  roared  toward 
that  ill  fated  country.  He  re- 
calls that  after  the  Austrian 
occupation  was  completed  a 
few  days  later  he  was  told 
that  "  Austria  has  rejoined  the 
reich."' 

Prior  to  going  to  England 
Corlett  had  been  elected  vice 
president  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Goss  company.  And  to 
his  titles  was  added  that  of 
chairman  and  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  Ltd.,  England. 
In  1942  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  a  director 
of  the  parent  company. 

In  September,  1922,  Corlett 
had  married  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Ehrman,  an  Oak  Park  girl, 
whose  sister  was  married  to 
his  older  brother.  The  Cor- 
letts,  who  reside  in  River  For- 
est, have  two  married  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Robert  L.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  Higgins,  and 


a  son,  Stephen,  in  high  school. 

Corlett,  like  most  other  Chi- 
cago executives,  is  modest  and 
unassuming.  He  is  said  to 
know  the  names  of  more  than 
half  of  the  company's  approxi- 
mately 1,200  employes.  He  is 
inclined  to  make  light  of  his 
own  part  in  his  travels  along 
life's  long  road.  He  insists  that 
he  was  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  when  oppor- 
tunity came  his  way  and  that 
he  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
luck. 

One  friend  said  this  was  not 
the  case.  He  explained  that 
Corlett  did  each  job  assigned 
to  him  so  well  that  when  a 
vacancy  came  along  Corlett 
was  the  logical  man  to  fill  it. 
Another  friend  said  that  he 
was  always  an  extremely  con- 
scientious man  and  he  long 
has  been  noted  as  a  hard 
worker. 

For  relaxation  Corlett  en- 
joys golf  or  fishing,  tho  he  gets 
little  time  to  fish.  He  did  a 
little  hunting  on  a  trip  to 
South  America  some  years  ago. 
He  recalls  one  expedition  in 
Argentina  when  he  shot  emus 
[small  ostriches]  from  an  auto- 
mobile while  crossing  the  pam- 
pas. Pie  does  not  think  much 
of  this  as  a  sport.  He  holds  it 
is  something  like  "shooting 
fish  in  a  barrel." 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Frank  C.  Rathje,  Widely 
Known  Chicago  Banker 


■By  Philip  Hampson 


From  farm  boy  to  lawyer  to 
banker  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  Frank  C.  Rathje,  one 
of  Chicago's  largest  and  most 
widely  known  bankers.  Stand- 
ing some  6  feet  2  inches  and 
possessing  a  massive  frame,  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  Chicago 
bankers  any  larger.  And  as  a 
former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  association  and  of 
the  Illinois  Bankers  association 
certainly  there  are  few  more 
widely  known. 

In  1918  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  [then  a  new 
enterprise]  and  held  that  post 
until  last  August  when  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board. 
He  has  been  president  of  the 
Chicago  City  Bank  and  Trust 
company  [an  Englewood  land- 
mark] since  1926  and  still  holds 
that  position.  So  in  view  of  his 
long  service  in  this  city's  bank- 
ing, tho  he  may  not  be  the 
dean  of  Chicago  bankers,  he 
makes  a  good  assistant  dean. 
Rathje  was  born  Aug.   20, 
1882,  on  a  farm  three  miles 
from  Bloomingdale,  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  nine  children 
— four  boys  and  five  girls.  His 
father,  William,  had  a  210  acre 
farm  on  which  he  raised  corn, 
oats,  and  hogs.  On  that  farm 
the  youngster  learned  what  it 
was  to  be  a  country  boy. 

When  he  was  7  the  family 
moved  into  Bloomingdale 
where  young  Frank  began  his 
education  by  entering  a  school 


FRANK  C.  RATHJE 


where  all  classes  were  taught 
by  the  same  teacher  in  one 
room.  His  studies  consisted  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

Visited  1893  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago 

In  that  period  the  senior 
Rathje  made  his  living  largely 
by  clerking  at  auction  sales 
held  mostly  in  the  fall  months. 
When  he  was  11,  young  Rathje 
was  taken  to  Chicago  for  the 
first  time  to  visit  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  To  this 
day  he  is  still  impressed  by 
the  vastness  and  the  beauty  of 
that  world's  fair. 

When    Frank    was    13    his 


father  bought  a  410  acre  farm 
near  Roselle,  on  the  Milwaukee 
road.  He  continued  in  grade 
school  until  he  was  about  15, 
absorbing  more  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  While  a 
youngster  he  and  his  brothers 
and  other  boys  played  baseball 
and  a  form  of  football  more 
akin  to  rugby  than  the  present 
game. 

On  the  Roselle  farm  young 
Rathje  learned  more  about 
what  the  word  work  meant.  His 
father  raised  hogs  and  corn 
and  fed  some  cattle  for  the 
Chicago  market.  The  lad 
worked  in  the  fields  along  with 
the  hired  hands.  By  the  time 
he  was  in  his  later  teens  his 
brothers  had  departed  for  the 
city.  So  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family  got  a  real  farm 
workout. 

When  he  was  19  he  entered 
St.  John's  military  academy  at 
Delafield,  Wis.,  where  his 
strong  physique  won  him  a 
place  on  the  football  team  and 
on  the  racing  boat  crew.  The 
following  year  the  youth  went 
to  Armour  institute  on  the 
south  side  headed  by  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Gunsaulus,  noted  Chicago 
Congregational  minister,  who 
died  in  1921.  Rathje  remem- 
bers the  Armour  leader  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  he 
ever  met. 

Recalls  Sermon  of 
Noted  Dr.  Gunsaulus 

He  still  recalls  the  words 
Gunsaulus  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  sermon^at  a  chapel  meet- 
ing one  morning  after  some  of 
his  boys  were  caught  after  be- 
coming involved  in  the  south 
side's  night  life,  which  at  the 
time  was  quite  vigorous. 

11  Never  cross  a  threshold 
that  you  would  not  want  your 
mother  to   cross,"  the   prexy 


admonished  his  students.  By 
the  time  he  had  concluded  his 
sermon  the  boys  were  ex- 
tremely repentent  —  at  least 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Rathje  went  to  Armour  for 
two  years  after  which  he  left 
school  to  go  to  work.  His  first 
job  was  as  a  messenger  at  $12 
a  week  for  the  National  Live 
Stock  bank,  which  had  its 
home  in  the  stock  yards.  This 
was  quite  good  pay  for  the 
time.  His  high  wage  may  be 
explained  by  noting  that  his 
duty  consisted  of  taking  a  dress 
suitcase  filled  with  old  money 
to  the  United  States  subtreas- 
ury  in  the  Loop  and  returning 
with  it  filled  with  new  money. 

Frequently  he  carried  as 
much  as  $60,000,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  would  have 
been  quite  welcome  to  any 
visiting  holdup  man.  The  young 
messenger  took  the  lone  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
train  out  of  the  yards  each 
morning  and  returned  to  it 
in  the  afternoon. 

Later  Rathje  went  to  work 
for  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
company.  Meantime  after  work 
he  was  attending  the  North- 
western university  law  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1907  after  three  years  of 
studies.  Soon  after  passing  his 
bar  examination — in  July,  1907 
— he  went  to  work  in  the  law 
office  of  John  H.  Batten.  On 
May  1,  1908,  he  opened  his 
own  law  office  at  145  S.  La 
Salle  st.,  where  he  remained 
until  about  1915  when  he 
moved  to  29  S.  La  Salle  st. 

Rathje  recalls  his  first  case 
which  he  won  in  the  court  of 
famed  Federal  Judge  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis.  His  client,  a 
rural  mail  carrier,  was  charged 
with    stealing    postal    money 


order  funds  entrusted  to  him. 
Rathje  won  his  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States 
government  had  permitted  the 
postmaster  for  whom  he  worked 
to  operate  a  saloon  in  which 
the  postoffice  was  located.  This 
was  a  violation  of  postal  regu- 
lations. 

Helps  to  Organize 
Mutual  National  Bank 

Sometime  after  1915  one  of 
Rathje's  cousins  suggested  to 
him  that  he  help  organize  a 
bank,  which  he  did.  On  the 
opening  of  the  bank,  the  Mutu- 
al National,  Rathje  was  elected 
president.  Now  close  to  72, 
Rathje  still  continues  to  work 
daily  at  his  banks,  except  when 
he  is  off  fishing  or  hunting  at 
some  distant  point.  [At  the 
moment  he  and  Mrs.  Rathje  are 
on  a  tour  of  South  America.] 

He  is  a  great  person  for 
mottoes.  One  he  applies  to  his 
banking  activities  is,  "  The  best 
security  for  the  payment  of 
debt  is  the  unsecured  note  of 
an  honest  man."  His  lawyering, 
motto  was,  "  Never  take  a  dollar 
in  fees  on  which  there  is  a  curse 
or  a  tear." 

On  Oct.  16,  1915,  Rathje 
married  Miss  Josephine  L. 
Logan,  a  young  south  side  lady. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rathje  have  four 
children,  Theron  L.,  a  6  foot, 
6  inch  lawyer;  Josephine, 
associated  with  the  Armour 
Research  Foundation;  Frank- 
lin, employed  by  Continental 
Illinois    National    Bank    and 


Trust   company,   and   Shirley, 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

The  Rathjes  for  25  years  re- 
sided in  a  house  at  6522  Har- 
vard av.,  but  now  live  on  an 
upper  floor  of  the  glass  tower 
at  860  Lake  Shore  dr.  where 
they  have  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  lake. 
Owns  333  Acre 
Farm  Near  Palatine 

The  banker  continues  to 
keep  a  hand  in  at  farming  for 
he  owns  a  333  acre  farm  near 
Palatine.  His  fondness  for 
horses  is  indicated  by  his  hold- 
ing the  presidency  of  the 
Percheron  Horse  Association 
of  America  for  10  years. 

Like  so  many  busy  people 
he  has  a  lot  of  civic  interests. 
He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Union  League  club  and 
was  chairman  of  the  navy  re- 
negotiation board  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  World  War 
II  contracts  in  the  9th  naval 
district.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  plan  com- 
mission for  14  years,  and  has 
been  vice  chairman  the  last 
five  years. 

A  lover  of  the  outdoors, 
Rathje  has  hunted  moose,  bear, 
caribou,  and  mountain  sheep 
in  the  western  states  and  in 
Canada.  He  has  engaged  in 
deep  sea  fishing  from  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  has  fished  in  the  Columbia 
river  and  in  the  Pacific  off 
Peru  and  off  New  Zealand. 


The  Road  to  Success 

4  Sketch  of  John  W.  Evers,  President 
of  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

By  Philip  Hampson- — 


The  sketch  of  a  prominent 
Chicagoan  we  print  this  morn- 
ing is' directed  especially  to  the 
attention  of  a  male  stenografer. 
He  may  be  employed  in  the 
offices  of  Commonwealth  Ed- 
ison company,  or  in  some  other 
large  office  where  it  is  easy  to 
be  buried.  Possibly,  he  is  dis- 
couraged over  his  outlook,  or 
he  may  be  too  young  to  have 
reached  that  dismal  frame  of 
mind. 

In  either  event,  he  may  be 
cheered  or  inspired  by  review- 
ing the  experiences  of  one 
John  W.  Evers,  who  by  dint  oi 
study,  energy,  and,  of  course 
some  luck,  put  himself  on  a 
path  which  led  him  to  one  oi 
Chicago's  top  jobs.  It  must  be 
noted  that  he  didn't  choose  to 
rely  on  fate  to  produce  the 
path,  but  hunted  it  up. 

Evers  is  president  of  Com- 
monwealth Edison  company, 
which  makes  him  a  member  of 
the  triumvirate  that  comprises 
Edison's  top  command.  In  this 
trio  Willis  D.  Gale  is  the 
44  boss,"  or  to  give  him  his  cor- 
rect title,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  The  third 
member  is  Herbert  P.  Sedwick, 
president  of  the  Public  Service 
company  division. 

When  Evers  started  his  ca- 
reer he  had  as  much  pull  in 
this  world  as  does  the  44  kid " 
hired  the  other  day  to  sort  the 
office  mail.  He  did  have — and 
still  does — one  big  advantage. 
That  is  his  gracious  personality. 


In  doing  a  favor  for  anyone 
— and  he  is  constantly  doing 
this  —  he  makes  the  recipient 
feel  that  he  is  conferring  the 
favor  on  Evers.  Needless  to 
say,  if  a  popularity  vote  were 
to  be  taken  of  Chicago  execu- 
tives, Evers  would  be  high  in 
the  balloting. 

Born  on  Van  Buren  St.; 
Youngest  in  Family  of  9 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  Oct.  1.  1894,  in  a  flat 
in  the  1500  block  of  Van  Buren 
st.  His  father,  also  John  W., 
was  employed  by  Adams  Ex- 
press company.  ■  He  was  not 
among  the  high  salaried  people 
of  that  old  enterprise. 

The   son  was  the   youngest 


child  in  a  family  of  nine  which 
included  seven  boys  and  two 
girls.  He  has  some  claim  to 
fame  in  that  he  was  another 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son. 
When  the  boy  was  a  year  old 
the  family  moved  to  a  flat 
building  at  43d  st.  and  Wa- 
bash av. 

WThen  the  time  came  he  went 
to  the  Herman  J.  Felsenthal 
grammar  school  at  41st  st.  and 
Prairie  av.  As  a  youngster  he 
played  sandlot  baseball.  When 
he  was  12  he  was  such  a  good 
pitcher  for  his  age  that  he 
fancied  he  might  become  a 
major  leaguer. 

While  in  grade  school  young 
Evers  delivered  food  for  a  deli- 
catessen at  75  cents  a  week.  On 
Sundays  he  carried  papers,  in- 
cluding The  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Record-Herald,  and  other 
papers,  and  he  worked  at  other 
ventures.  When  he  was  12  he 
had  saved  enough  money  to  be- 
able  to  accompany  his  mother 
on  a  trip  to  New  York  to  visit 
a  married  sister. 

This  was  his  first  train  trip 
and  his  first  big  journey  out- 
side the  city.  And,  just  as  im- 
portant, he  was  making  the 
journey  with  his  mother  whom 
he  rates  as  "  tops "  among 
mothers. 

Goes  to  High  School, 
Works  Summer  in  Saloon 

After  being  graduated  from 
grammar  school  the  boy  went 
for  two  years  to  the  Lake  Tech- 
nical High  school  [now  Tilden 
High].  While  in  high  school  he 
worked  summers  in  a  saloon  at 
Root  and  Halsted  sts.,  putting 
up  baseball  scores  on  a  black- 
board. The  scores  were  re- 
ceived by  ticker. 

This  work  led  to  his  getting 
a  job  in  the  same  saloon  as 
operator  of  a  "26"  game.    If 


there  is  such  a  rarity  as  a  Chi- 
cagoan  who  doesn't  know  what 
a  "26"  game  is,  we  explain 
that  it's  a  dice  game  in  which 
one  throws  10  dice  in  13  throws 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  total 
score  of  26,  in  which  event  one 
wins. 

In  those  days  they  played  for 
money.  Now  it  is  for  merchan- 
dise, usually  of  a  moist  nature. 
The  writer  must  confess  to  a 
certain  amount  of  exhilaration 
from  an  occasional  game  of 
"  26,"  tho  he  must  admit  he  has 
never  played  with  a  gentleman 
operator. 

Evers  was  making  good 
money  operating  the  "26" 
game,  his  family  needed  it,  and 
so  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
continuing  it  when  he  left  high 
school.  And  then  came  a 
change  in  employment  which 
saw  him  leave  "26"  and  join 
Commonwealth  Edison  com- 
pany. He  thanks  The  Tribune 
for  the  fortunate  move.  It 
seems  that  The  Tribune's  edi- 
tor of  the  time  didn't  care 
much  for  "26"  and  started  a 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
game  being  barred. 

In  December,  1913 — when  he 
was  19 — Evers  went  to  work  in 
the  Edison  company's  wire  in- 
spection department.  Flat 
buildings  were  being  built  by 
the  hundreds,  and  his  job  was 
to  tell  people  why  they  couldn't 
get  immediate  service.  He  soon 
saw  that  here  was  a  depart- 
ment which  would  take  him 
nowhere. 

Goes  to  Night  Classes 
at  Business  College 

Meantime,  the  family  had 
moved  to  the  north  side,  not 
far  from  Pierson's  Business  col- 
lege on  Wilson  av.  The  young 
man  went  to  night  school  at 


the  business  college,  where  he 
took  typewriting  and  short- 
hand. 

When  he  felt  proficient 
enough  he  went  to  the  Edison 
employment  department  and 
announced  that  he  wanted  a 
stenografic  job.  He  was  told 
that  E.  J.  Doyle,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  and 
private,  secretary  to  Samuel  In- 
sull,  the  president,  needed 
someone  to  do  such  work. 
George  Mitchell,  later  to  be- 
come president  of  Peoples  Gas 
Light  and.  Coke  company,  was 
Insull's  stenografer. 

When  he  went  to  work  for 
Doyle,  Evers  was  good  at  short- 
hand, but  at  typewriting  his 
fingers  were  wooden.  So  he 
would  come  down  to  the  office 
at  7  a.  m.  to  practice,  being 
careful  to  close  the  doors  so 
that  Insull,  who  got  down  at 
7:15,  wouldn't  hear  him. 

But  Insull  did  and  became 
interested  in  a  young  man  who 
had  such  gumption.  In  the 
next  few  years  Doyle  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mitchell  as  Intull's 
private  secretary  and  Evers,  at 
the  request  of  Insull,  became 
his  stenografer. 

Then  came  World  War  I,  in 
which  Evers  served  as  a  war- 
rant officer  on  the  transport 
Princess  Matoika  for  a  year.  He 
was  on  that  ship  when  a  Ger- 
man submarine  torpedoed  two 
transports  in  his  convoy.  He 
had  been  influenced  to  join  the 
navy  by  his  brother,  Capt.  Ed- 
ward A.  Evers. 

Becomes  Private 
Secretary  to  Insull 

After  the  war  when  Mitchell 
went  to  Peoples  Gas  Evers  be- 
came Insull's  private  secretary. 

During  the  period  he  at- 
tended night  school  at  North- 


western university,  but  because 
he  had  to  be  on  the  job  so 
early  to  get  the  mail  ready  for 
Insull,  he  gave  up  his  studies 
after  a  year  or  so. 

Evers  found  that  Insull  "was 
a  "most  satisfactory  man  to 
work  for."  He  was  interested 
in  the  people  around  him  and 
despite  an  "  air  of  gruffness, 
was  very  kindly."  He  said  he 
learned  a  great  deal  from  In- 
sull, who  at  the  time  was  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with 
the  direction  and  operation  of 
the  Edison  company,  his  finan- 
cial adventures  not  coming 
until  later. 

Evers  commented  that  it  was 
Insull  who  in  1912  fathered  the 
company's  pension  plan,  and 
later  its  employe  representa- 
tion and  group  insurance  plans. 
Evers  was  Insull's  secretary 
until  1924  when  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  company.  He 
was  on  his  way.  He  held  vari- 
ous posts  until  he  was  elected 
president  in  1953. 

In  1922  he  married  Marjorie 
Crolius,  whom  he  had  met  as 
a  stenografer  in  Insull's  office. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evers,  who  reside 
in  Highland  Park,  have  one  son, 
John  W.  III. 

The  Edison  executive  long 
has  been  active  in  Chicago 
affairs.  Among  posts  he  has 
held  is  that  of  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  chapter,  American  Red 
Cross.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  committee  of  Light's 
Diamond  Jubilee  to  pay  honor 
to  Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  likes 
golf  and  plays  table  tennis. 

Among  the  concerns  of  him- 
self and  the  other  two  men  in 
the  Edison  triumvirate  is  that 
of  building  strong  executive 
forces  of  younger  men  to  carry 
on  in  the  years  ahead. 


The  Road  to  Success 


A  Sketch  of  Cecil 
of  Mid-States 


Vernon,  President 
Freight  Lines 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


Looking  at  Cecil  Vernon  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
was  once  a  hard  working  truck 
driver  anxious  to  earn  an  extra 
dollar.  For  he  has  that  well 
fed  and  well  clad  appearance. 
He  is  quiet  and  soft  spoken.  A 
large  man,  he  discusses  his 
waist  line  somewhat  sadly.  All 
in  all  he  has  the  appearance 
df  an  average  successful  busi- 
ness man,  which  he  is. 

But  there  was  a  time  in  the 
1930s  when  a  half  dollar  was 
quite  a  substantial  sum  to  him 
and  his  bride,  just  as  it  was 
to  countless  other  Americans 
in  the  big  depression.  It  took 
many  long  days  of  back  break- 
ing work  to  get  on  a  path 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Mid-States  Freight 
Lines,  Inc.,  and  a  pleasant  of- 
fice in  the  company's  head- 
quarters in  Chicago. 

Like  many  others  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  the  world, 
Vernon  created  his  own  oppor- 
tunity. However,  he  was  lucky 
in  that  his  "  opportunity  "  was 
so  situated  as  to  have  a  chance 
to  develop. 

The  company  he  now  heads 
had  its  origin  in  a  one  man 
[he  was  Vernon]  operation.  It 
has  grown  into  an  enterprise 
which  operates  about  600 
tractors  and  800  trailers.  It 
serves  a  territory  that  in- 
cludes 12  states  and  extends 
from  Kansas  to  New  York  and 
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New  England,  centering  in 
Chicago.  It  employes  about 
1,500  persons.  In  1953  its 
gross  revenues  approximated 
19  million  dollars.  [In  1940 
the  total  was  $400,000.] 

Born  in  Kansas  Hamlet 
with  Population  of  250 

Vernon  was  born  in  Cedar 
Point,  Kas.,  a  little  town  of 
about  250  between  Emporia 
and  Wichita,  Jan.  10,  1909.  His 
father,  William  F.,  was  in  the 
commission  business,  handling 
the  wholesaling  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

He  was  the  fifth  child  in  a 
family  of  five  boys  and  two 


girls.  The  father  was  a  top 
notch  salesman  who  enjoyed 
good  food  and  good  friends. 
All  thru  Vernon's  boyhood 
there  was  always  "  company  " 
in  the  home,  including  rela- 
tives from  both  sides  of  the 
family. 

One  of  his  father's  precepts 
has  always  stood  out  in  his 
mind:  "You  have  no  right  to 
expect  a  dollar  you  don't  earn." 
The  son  learned  at  an  early 
age  his  father  meant  what  he 
said. 

While  he  was  a  baby  the 
family  moved  to  Florence,  "  a 
good  sized  "  town  seven  miles 
away.  [Its  populationwas 
1,500].  Vernon's  life  in  Flor- 
ence was  pleasant,  tho  he  had 
to  work  for  any  spending 
money  he  got.  He  recalls 
carrying  water  to  threshing 
machine  crews  on  relatives' 
farms  nearby  and  pay  of  10 
cents  a  row  for  hoeing  corn. 

He  went  to  Sunday  school 
and  church  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  His  atten- 
dance Was  so  good  he  was  re- 
warded with  cards  bearing 
stars  testifying  to  his  record. 
Actually,  he  couldn't  have 
escaped  the  cards  because  his 
mother  saw  to  it  that  his  at- 
tendance was  perfect. 

Moves  to  Topeka,  Kas.; 
Boyhood  Is  Typical 

In  1920  the  family  moved  to 
Topeka  where  young  Cecil 
continued  grammar  school.  He 
enjoyed  reading,  especially 
books  touching  on  history  and 
geografy.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  the  typical  American  boy 
in  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Alger,  the  Rover  Boys, 
and  Mr.  Tarzan. 

In  1926  he  was  graduated 
from  Topeka  High  school.  His 


work  after  school  in  grocery 
stores  left  him  no  time  for  ath- 
letics. He  did  join  the  glee 
club.  In  1928  he  entered  Wash- 
burn college  [now  Washburn 
university,  a  municipal  institu- 
tion], which  he  attended  two 
years.  At  the  time  he  consid- 
ered studying  law. 

At  the  end  of  his  second 
year  he  met  at  a  party  an  at- 
tractive young  lady  named 
Miss  Ellen  Hupp.  His  court- 
ship was  handicapped  a  little 
by  a  curfew,  enforced  by  his 
mother,  of  10  p.  m.  week  days 
and  11:30  o'clock  or  midnight 
Saturdays.  Despite  this,  at  the 
end  of  40  days  of  courting 
Miss  Ellen  changed  her  name 
to  Mrs.  Vernon  and  college 
days  were  ended  for  the  bride- 
groom. 

After  his  marriage  in  1930 
the  young  man  went  to  work 
for  a  mercantile  house  as  a 
produce  salesman  at  $25  a 
week  and  hours  that  started 
at  6:30  a.  m.  and  finished  at 
6  or  7  p.  m.  His  job  was  to 
call  customers  early  in  the 
morning  for  orders  and  then 
load  the  orders  on  a  truck  and 
deliver  them. 

The  depression  was  on  and 
the  young  salesman  took  two 
pay  cuts  which  resulted  in  his 
income  shrinking  to  $20  a 
week.  The  young  couple  en- 
joyed the  movies,  but  in  weeks 
that  the  bride  bought  a  new 
pair  of  stockings  there  was  no 
movie. 

After  a  time  the  young  man 
began  to  advance  in  his  work. 
First  he  was  made  a  shipping 
clerk  and  then  a  warehouse 
superintendent.  Each  advance 
resulted  in  a  small  salary  in- 


crease.  His  company  in  1932 
took  a  bold  step  in  the  middle 
of  the  depression  by  putting 
up  a  large  new  warehouse  in 
Topeka.  It  shipped  its  prod- 
ucts thruout  the  area  by  truck, 
hiring  outside  truckers  to  do 
the  job. 

Launches  His  Opportunity; 
Trades  Car  in  on  Truck 

In  1933  young  Vernon  got 
his  "  opportunity  "  under  way. 
He  traded  his  car  in  on  an 
old  truck  and  then  got  a  car- 
penter to  build  a  new  body. 
When  it  was  ready  he  hired  a 
man  to  run  the  truck  52/2  days 
a  week.  On  Saturday  noon  the 
owner  took  over  the  truck  and 
ran  it  himself  until  Sunday 
night,  making  deliveries  thru- 
out Kansas  for  his  company. 
On  5V2  days  he  was  the  ware- 
house  superintendent. 

In  some  nine  months  he  paid 
for  the  truck  and  bought 
another  auto.  Later  he  sold 
the  old  truck,  bought  another 
truck  and  body,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  blacksmith  built  a 
tractor  and  semi-trailer.  This 
he  operated  profitably. 

In  1935  he  persuaded  his 
company  to  put  in  its  own  fleet 
of  trucks.  He  held  the  dual 
post  of  warehouse  super- 
intendent and  head  of  the 
transportation  d  e  p  a  r  t  m  ent, 
which  included  14  trucks.  His 
work  week  was  seven  days. 

Vernon  later  induced  the 
mercantile  company  to  do 
trucking  for  others.  When  the 
interstate   commerce   commis- 


sion ruled  that  the  mercantile 
firm  could  riot  engage  in  inter- 
state trucking  operations  be- 
cause it  was  a  shipper  he  or- 
ganized with  two  of  his 
brothers  and  others  the  Mid- 
States  Freight  Lines,  Inc.  Over 
the  years  the  company  ex- 
tended its  operations  thru  pur- 
chase of  other  lines  until  it 
grew  into  a  huge  enterprise. 

Moves  Headquarters 
to  Chicago  in  1942 

Realizing  that  Chicago  was 
the  center  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, Vernon  in  1942  moved 
the  headquarters  of  Mid-States 
to  Chicago.  He  resides  in  Hins- 
dale with  his  wife.  He  has 
a  daughter  Sandra  in  high 
school,  and  a  son  Cecil  Jr.  in 
the  army  at  Camp  Gordon, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Now  an  exceedingly  busy  in- 
dividual he  enjoys  reading 
when  he  has  the  time.  He 
likes  to  fish  and  is  fond  of  golf. 
He  and  his  wife  enjoy  touring 
by  auto  in  the  summer  months. 

One  of  his  major  time  con- 
suming activities  is  his  post 
as  president  of  Empire  State 
Truck  Terminals,  Inc.  This  is 
an  organization  of  five  truck- 
ing companies  which  leased 
from  the  port  of  New  York 
authority  the  Manhattan  truck 
terminal,  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  truck  terminal. 

Operation  of  the  vast  termi- 
nal is  a  major  project.  How- 
ever, Vernon  still  has  time  to 
do  considerable  work  on  be- 
half of  the  truck  industry. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Howard  E.  Buhse,  Chicago 
Head  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Howard  E.  Buhse  studied  to 
be  a  lawyer.  He  passed  a  state 
bar  examination  after  he  had 
financed  his  education  by  sell- 
ing men's  clothing  and  furnish- 
ings to  his  college  mates.  But 
when  he  was  told  what  salary 
a  law  firm  would  pay  he  said 
good-by  to  a  proposed  legal 
career  in  his  home  town  of 
Minneapolis  and  set  forth  to 
make  a  big  and  easy  living  in 
Chicago's  financial  district. 

Three  weeks  after  he  had 
left  Minneapolis  his  dreams 
were  punctured  and  he  was 
flat  broke  —  as  flat  as  any 
pancake  you  ever  saw. 

Time,  as  it  frequently  does, 
mended  his  unhappy  jituation. 
Today  he  may  be  found  in  the 
top  man's  office  in  Hornblower 
&  Weeks  at  134  S.  La  Salle  st, 
where  he  is  managing  partner. 

The  head  office  of  the  finan- 
cial house  is  in  New  York  City, 
but  the  Chicago  operation  is 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
eastern  setup,  which  includes 
Boston.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  firm's  40 
partners  20  are  in  Chicago. 

Many  persons  stand  some- 
what in  awe  of  financial  lead- 
ers. Tho  Buhse  is  a  leader  he 
would  be  the  last  to  want  to 
impress  anyone.  He  is  a  modest 
man,  simple  in  his  manners, 
and  possessed  of  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  He  has  dark 
hair,  or  rather  much  dark  hair 
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mixed   in   with   a   substantial 
amount  of  gray. 

Pleasant   Appearing, 
But  a  Hard  Fighter 

One  thing  is  certain;  despite 
any  appearance  of  softness 
there  is  a  lot  of  iron  in  his 
makeup.  He  didn't  get  to  his 
present  position  just  because 
he  was  good  looking  and  pleas- 
ant. In  the  activity  commonly 
referred  to  as  "life's  battle" 
he  is  a  hard  fighter  and  a  dan- 
gerous contender. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  June  4,  1906,  in  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  Wis.,  but  he  has 
no  early  recollection  of  that 
picturesque    Wisconsin    town 


because  his  parents  moved  to 
Minneapolis  when  he  was  I. 
His  father,  Maximillian  E.,  was 
a  candy  manufacturer  and  in- 
ventor. His  greatest  invention 
was  a  machine  that  gives  the 
twist  to  each  end  of  paper 
wrappers  around  candy 
"  kisses." 

The  senior  Buhse  resembled 
many  other  persons  of  inven- 
tive and  artistic  bent.  He  had 
a  pleasant  disposition,  but  was 
not  much  of  a  money  maker. 
However,  there  were  some 
periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Buhse  family  when  the  family 
fortune  was  fair. 

Enjoys  Minneapolis9 
Winter  Sports  Life 

Young  Buhse,  an  only  child, 
grew  up  in  the  outdoor  sports 
atmosphere  of  Minneapolis. 
There  are  11  lakes  within  the 
city  limits,  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment for  a  small  boy.  In  the 
summer  he  swam,  boated,  and 
fished.  In  the  winter  he  skated, 
went  ice  boating,  and  fished 
thru  holes  cut  in  the  ice.  For 
other  pleasure  he  read  Horatio 
Alger,  the  Mark  Tidd  series  in 
the  American  Boy,  and  Tom 
Swift. 

The  boy  went  to  the  Lincoln 
grammar  school  on  Minne- 
apolis' north  side.  He  recalls 
the  winters  when  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  went  to 
30  degrees  below  zero  —  or 
colder.  In  the  cold  weather  the 
boys  sailed  their  ice  boats 
which  had  an  ice  skate  at- 
tached to  each  runner.  Skiing 
was  popular  when  the  ther- 
mometer hit  the  skids. 

From  1920  to  1924  Buhse 
went  to  the  North  High  school. 
His  athletic  career  was  limited 
to  his  being  a  second  string 
shot  putter  on  the  track  team. 
Summer  vacations  he  drove  a 


truck  for  the  Northern  States 
Power  company.  At  12  he  had 
learned  to  drive  a  car  when 
his  father  bought  a  Brush  auto- 
mobile with  a  one  cylinder 
engine. 

When  he  applied  for  the 
truck  job  the  power  company's 
garage  supervisor  suggested 
that  the  young  man  take  him 
for  a  ride.  The  youngster  de- 
veloped a  sudden  case  of  ner- 
vousness and  in  leaving  the 
garage  bumped  another  truck. 

"You  get  the  job,  but  let 
me  out  of  the  truck,"  the  ga- 
rage man  told  the  job  ap- 
plicant. 

Young  Buhse  got  fairly  good 
grades  in  high  school.  As  noted 
his  athletic  career  was  not 
prominent.  Theatricals  were 
something  else.  He  got  the 
leading  role  in  the  class  play, 
titled  "Turn  to  the  Right."  He 
remembers  two  things  about 
the  play.  One  was  he  turned  to 
the.  right  at  the  right  time.  The 
other  was  he  kissed  the  "  lead- 
ing lady  "  in  the  last  act. 

In  1924,  when  business  was 
humming  in  the  United  States 
and  "  there  was  never  going  to 
be  a  depression  again,"  Buhse 
entered  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  lived  at  home.  He 
paid  his  way  thru  college  by 
representing  a  leading  store  in 
the  sale  of  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings to  students.  He  would 
take  a  trunk  to  the  various 
fraternities  to  display  his  wares. 

He  got  on  the  job  as  soon 
as  his  classes  were  over  and 
his. customary  sales  hours  were 
1  to  5  p.  m.  six  days  a  week. 
During  his  last  two  years  of 
college  the  company  opened  a 
store  on  the  campus  in  which 
he  worked  Saturdays. 

The  student  spent  five  years 
at  the  university,  two  on  a  pre- 


legal  course  and  three  on  the 
legal  course.  He  was  graduated 
in  1929  and  shortly  thereafter 
admitted  to  the  Minnesota  bar. 
He  was  offered  a  post  by  a 
Minneapolis  law  firm  which 
would  pay  him  $40  a  month. 
As  he  had  been  getting  $40  a 
week  selling  clothes  he  was  not 
impressed. 

A  neighbor  with  the  Minne- 
apolis office  of  Hornblower  & 
Weeks  suggested  the  invest- 
ment business  as  a  promising 
one,  which  it  was  —  "very 
promising." 

Young  Buhse  was  offered  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  firm's 
Chicago  office  as  a  student 
salesman.  He  had  had  some 
financial  success. 

A  grocer  friend  had  told  him 
about  a  stock  which  was  going 
"to  hit  $100."  The  young  man 
invested  in  the  stock  the  sav- 
ings accumulated  from  his  col- 
lege work  and  he  boosted  his 
holdings  thru  a  partial  pay- 
ment plan.  When  he  left 
Minneapolis  he  was  a  capitalist 
worth  $5,000. 

He  arrived  in  Chicago  with 
$300,  rented  a  de  luxe  room 
on  Elm  st.  and  set  out  at  once 
to  see  the  city's  night  life 
which  was  quite  lively  in  1929. 
His  pay  was  $125  a  month  and 
everything  was  lovely.  Fifteen 
days  later,  after  certain  events 
in  October,  1929,  Buhse's  stock 
holdings  in  Minneapolis  had 
been  sold  out  from  under  him, 
his  $5,000  was  gone,  and  night 


lifers  had  most  of  his  $300. 

Four  Students  Really 
Get  Chance  to  Work 

The  student  salesmen — there 
were  four — were  forgotten  in 
the  hectic  days  of  the  1929 
stock  market  crash.  When  con- 
ditions quieted  they  started  to 
justify  their  salaries  which  had 
been  cut  to  $75  a  month. 

In  1932  Buhse  met  a  Miss 
Virginia  Dixon  at  a  party  and 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  the 
movies.  In  line  with  the  times 
it  was  a  "dutch  treat"  affair. 
The  young  lady  was  a  stenog: 
rafer  for  her  uncle.  In  1933 
she  became  Mrs.  Buhse.  The 
husband's  earnings  had  been 
increased  to  $200  a  month. 
Soon  after  they  were  married 
they  lived  in  a  north  side  ga- 
rage. Now  they  reside  in  Win- 
netka  with  their  children, 
Howard  Jr.,  Joan,  and  Deborah. 

Thru  the  years  business  got 
better  and  Buhse  advanced 
with  his  firm.  In  1943  he  be- 
came a  partner.  He  is  one  of 
the  younger  men  in  La  Salle 
st.  who  is  much  interested  in 
seeing  Chicago  enhance  its 
position  as  a  financial  center. 

Despite  his  own  work  he  has 
had  time  to  engage  in  such 
activities  as  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of 
Stock  Exchange  Firms,  and  in 
other  posts. 


The  Road  to  Success 


A  Sketch  of  Arthur  Rubloff,  Chairman 
of  Big  Chicago  Really  Finn 

■ By  Philip  Hampson 


It  may  be  rather  difficult  to 
believe,  but  when  you  are  look- 
ing at  Arthur  Rubloff  in  his 
comfortable  office  at  100  W. 
Monroe  st.,  you  are  looking  at 
a  one  time  galley  boy  on  a 
Great  Lakes  frater.  The  keen 
business  man  you  are  observ- 
ing has  had  but  a  modicum  of 
formal  education.  As  a  boy  he 
was  a  frequent  runaway  from 
home.  Yet  here  he  is  a  sedate 
and  practical  individual  widely 
known  in  the  country's  realty 
activities. 

Rubloff  is  the  chairman  of 
Arthur  Rubloff  &  Co.,  one  of 
Chicago's  largest  realty  firms. 
He  conceived  The  Magnificent 
Mile  and  the  Fort  Dearborn 
project.  The  former  is  con- 
cerned with  the,  future  of  N. 
Michigan  av.  and  the  latter  is 
the  proposed  400  million  dollar 
redevelopment  of  the  near 
north  side.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  restless  energy  of  the 
boy  in  the  man  finds  its  outlet 
in  his  grand  scale  planning  for 
the  city  of  his  adoption. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  as 
time  is  measured,  Rubloff  at  a 
tender  age  was  the  favorite  boy 
of  the  truant  officer  in  a  small 
Minnesota  town.  Had  there 
been  no  Rubloff  there  would 
have  been  little  justification 
for  the  officer's  job.  Young 
Arthur  was  to  have  some  excit- 
ing times  before  he  settled 
down  to  business. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  June  25,  1902,  in  Du- 


ARTHUR  RUBLOFF 


luth,  Minn.,  the  oldest  of  three 
boys  and  two  girls.  His  father, 
Solomon,  was  a  traveling  jewel- 
er whose  territory  included  the 
Mesabi  iron  range  country. 
When  Arthur  was  a  year  old 
the  father  moved  his  family  to 
Virginia,  Minn.  He  opened  a 
store  there  and  others  in  near- 
by Buhl,  Chisholm,  and  Hib- 
bing,  where  in  addition  to  jew- 
elry he  sold  dry  goods  and 
other  items. 

In  1904  the  family  moved  to 
Chisholm.  A  year  later  a  fierce 
forest  fire  burned  the  whole 
area.  The  Rubloffs.  along  with 
the  other  townspeople,  lived  in 
tarpaper  shacks.  The  father 
and  mother  opened  a  boarding 


house  to  get  back  on  their  feet 
financially. 

When  he  reached  grammar 
school  age  the  boy  was  enrolled 
in  the  Chisholm  school  and  did 
make  attempts  at  various  times 
to  get  a  primary  education. 
However,  he  didn't  think  going 
to  school  was  a  good  thing. 
There  were  too  many  things  to 
do  in  the  nearby  forests.  More- 
over, the  youngster  was  much 
more  intent  on  finding  ways  to 
make  money  than  he  was  in 
listening  to  teachers.  That  was 
when  the  Chisholm  truant  of- 
ficer entered  the  picture  and 
earned  his  pay. 

Actually,  Arthur's  business 
career  started  at  the  age  of  7 
when  he  had  four  or  five  jobs. 
He  sold  the  Duluth  Herald,  was 
the  agent  for  Chicago's  Satur- 
day Night  Blade,  shined  shoes 
at  the  Neil  hotel  in  the  eve- 
nings, and  set  pins  in  a  small 
bowling  alley.  His  earnings 
might  total  50  cents  for  a  week, 
but  at  that  time  he  could  buy  a 
huge  piece  of  pie  plus  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  a  nickel. 
Runs  Away  from 
Home  at  10 — Briefly 

When  he  was  10  the  young- 
ster made  his  first  attempt  to 
run  away  from  home.  He  got 
as  far  as  Hibbing  when  his  fa- 
ther prevailed  on  a  fireman 
friend  to  go  after  him  in  a  truck 
and  bring  him  back.  In  his  de- 
sire to  get  out  into  the  big  wide 
world  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  friendliness  of  the  little 
town  with  its  population  of 
about  3,500,  Long  Lake  with  its 
fine  stock  of  fish,  and  the  woods 
where  ^abbits  waited  to  be 
snared  by  truant  youngsters. 

When  he  was  12  [year  1914] 
he  made  a  successful  break.  He 
climbed  into  a  railroad  box  car 
and  headed  for  Duluth,  which 


tho  not  too  far  away  in  miles 
was  a  couple  of  days  away  by 
train.  During  his  journey  he 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  did  have 
something  of  a  break  when  he 
met  a  youngster  named  Gluck 
who  was  wise  to  the  ways  of 
the  world.  The  pair  arrived  in 
Duluth  at  2  o'clock  of  a  sum- 
mer morning  tired  and  hungry. 
The  youngsters  found  them- 
selves in  the  section  of  Duluth 
which  resembled  in  a  minor 
way  Chicago's  S.  State  st.  The 
only  place  open  was  the  local 
headquarters  of  the  Lake  Car- 
riers associatiton.  While  walk- 
ing around  they  met  two  lake 
sailors  who  staked  them  to  a 
meal,  invited  them  to  sleep,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Lake  Carriers 
building,  and  ultimately  showed 
young  Rubloff  how  to  get  a  job 
as  galley  boy  on  the  ore  boat 
John  S.  Stevenson  plying  be- 
tween Superior  and  Buffalo. 

Rubloff  and  his  two  sailor 
friends,  Dan  McCarthy  and  Dan 
Donovan,  had  walked  from  Du- 
luth to  Superior  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  It  was 
a  cold  morning  when  they 
boarded  the  ship,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  reasonably  pleasant 
when  he  hired  Rubloff  as  a  gal- 
ley boy.  In  fact  he  compli- 
mented the  youngster  on  his 
writing  when  he  signed  up. 

When  the  frater  steamed  out 
into  Lake  Superior  the  water 
was  rough  and  the  new  galley 
boy  got  his  first  real  taste  of 
seasickness.  His  friends,  Don- 
ovan and  McCarthy,  "moth- 
ered "  him — if  you  can  so  de- 
scribe the  kindnesses  he  re- 
ceived from  a  pair  of  Irish 
sailors — during  that  trying  pe- 
riod. And  they  continued  to 
watch  over  him  during  the  year 
he  served  on  the  lakes — a  year 


in  which  he  developed  an  al- 
lergy for  dirty  dishes. 
Most  of  Nest  Egg 
Stolen  by  Shipmate 

By  the  fall  of  1915  he  had 
saved  $100  only  to  have  $83 
stolen  by  a  member  of  the  crew. 
Fortunately  he  had  hidden  $17. 
When  the  ship  docked  in  Buffa- 
lo he  decided  to  try  his  fortune 
elsewhere,  put  his  finger  on  a 
map  to  decide  where  he  would 
go,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
Cincinnati  flat  broke.  It  was 
almost  a  week  before  he  got  a 
job  and  was  able  to  borrow  a 
dollar  with  which  to  buy  his 
first  meal  in  several  days.  His 
job  was  with  a  furniture  com- 
pany, for  which  he  worked  two 
years. 

In  1917  he  was  15  when  he 
learned  that  his  parents  had 
moved  to  Chicago.  He  wrote 
them  and  shortly  received  a 
letter  from  his  father  contain- 
ing a  railroad  ticket  home.  The 
boy  went  to  work  for  his  father, 
who  had  established  a  ladies' 
ready  to  wear  manufacturing 
business.  A  year  or  so  later 
the  father's  plant  burned  down 
the  day  after  his  insurance  had 
been  canceled.  The  family's 
fortune  was  at  a  low  ebb  when 
the  father  sent  the  son  down- 
town to  lease  a  loft  in  Market  st. 

The  realty  man  with  whom 
Rubloff  dealt  was  so  impressed 
by  the  youth  that  he  offered 
him  a  job.  Later  he  took  the 
job  and  in  his  first  business 


year — when  he  was  only  18 — 
he  made  $8,000.  A  year  later 
he  went  with  Robert  White  & 
Co.  with  whom  he  was  associat- 
ed until  1930.  During  that  pe- 
riod he  worked  seven  days  a 
week  all  hours  of  the  day.  Some 
years  he  made  as  much  as  $50,- 
000,  all  of  which  he  spent. 
Goes  Into  Business 
for  Himself  in  1930 

On  Aug.  10,  1930,  he  went 
into  business  for  himself  when 
he  made  an  arrangement  to  find 
tenants  for  space  left  by  others 
who  had  leased  quarters  in  the 
Merchandise  Mart,  erected  by 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  He  had 
just  $700  in  the  bank  when  he 
started  the  venture.  His  life 
of  luxury  was  over  for  the  time 
being. 

In  1934  he  married  Miss  Jose- 
phine Sheehan  when  he  didn't 
have  much  more  money  than 
that  required  to  pay  for  the 
marriage  license. 

In  the  years  that  followed 
thru  hard  work  and  using  his 
imagination  he  built  his  firm 
to  one  of  the  country's  largest. 

In  the  years  since  he  started 
his  firm  Rubloff  developed  a 
love  for  Chicago  as  intense  as 
that  of  any  of  the  city's  native 
sons.  He  sees  ah  unlimited  fu- 
ture for  the  city.  Now  the  man 
who  as  a  boy  preferred  work  to 
school  looks  out  from  a  luxuri- 
ous apartment  in  Lake  Shore 
dr.  over  an  area  in  which  he  is 
so  ♦vitally  interested. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Ira  L.  Reed,  President  of 
Pyramid  Mouldings,  Inc. 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


Often  times  it  has  been  said 
of  a  man  who  has  attained 
some  success  in  life — "he 
made  his  own  opportunity." 
Such  comment  fits  to  a  T  the 
subject  of  today's  sketch.  In 
fact,  he  twice  trapped  an 
opportunity. 

Once  he  got  a  company  for 
which  he  worked  to  embark  on 
the  manufacture  of  a  product 
which  led  to  his  getting  a  good 
job  and  ultimately  going  into 
business  for  himself.  The  sec- 
ond time  he  read  in  the  papers 
about  a  new  trend  in  design 
which  led  to  his  manufacture 
of  things  for  which  there  was 
little  previous  market. 

Ira  L.  Reed,  a  former  Iowa 
farm  boy,  is  the  individual  who 
recognized  opportunity  when 
he  saw  it.  He  is  the  president 
of  Pyramid  Mouldings,  Inc., 
5353  Armstrong  st.  His  is  not 
an  especially  large  company, 
but  has  an  exceedingly 
attractive  factory  on  the  north- 
west side. 

Tho  Reed  is  a  manufacturer 
using  some  highly  ingenious 
machines  his  only  technical 
education  was  the  training  he 
received  in  an  Omaha  business 
college  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  a  typewriter,  which  we 
believe  may  be  described  as  a 
machine. 

Reed  was  born  Dec.  11, 1895, 
on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from 
Menlo,  la.  He  has  one  sister. 
His  father,  Robert,  grew  corn, 


IRA  L.  REED 


wheat,  and  hay  and  raised 
some  cattle.  As  a  youngster 
Reed  learned  about  farming  in 
the  conventional  way.  He 
milked  cows,  cut  wood,  hoed 
the  garden,  and  did  other 
chores.  The  sum  of  the  various 
items  was  such  as  to  instill  in 
him  a  hearty  dislike  for  gar- 
dening which  has  endured  to 
this  day. 

The  youngster  walked  a  mile 
to  grammar  school  in  Menlo. 
The  winters  were  colder  and 
the  snows  deeper  in  those  days, 
or  so  it  seemed.  When  the 
snows  were  very  deep  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  horse  to 
break  a  trail  to  town. 

Pleasures  were  simple.  The 
boy  enjoyed  reading  and  in 


this  he  was  fortunate.  His 
grandfather  [his  mother's  fath- 
er], Andrew  Wilson,  had  come 
to  Iowa  from  England  when  17 
with  a  considerable  library  of 
English  classics  to  which  as 
the  years  passed  were  added 
American  classics. 

Reed's  father  rented  the 
farm  for  a  few  years  to  move 
into  town  where  he  operated 
a  harness  shop.  The  father 
made  a  go  of  the  shop,  but  he 
was  at  heart  a  farmer  so  back 
to  the  land  went  the  family  for 
more  farming. 

Becomes  a  Champion 
Speller  Thru  Reading 

The  boy's  reading  was  a 
great  help  to  his  spelling.  He 
entered  a  local  spelling  contest 
and  won  it  handily.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  state  champion- 
ship contest,  but  lost  to  a 
young  lady  on  the  word  jinrik- 
ashaw  [beg  pardon,  the  dic- 
tionary said  it  should  be  spelled 
jinrikisha]. 

Reed  went  to  Menlo  High 
school  where  he  played  foot- 
ball. He  broke  a  few  bones 
while  playing  quarter  back,  but 
this  did  not  dampen  his  enthu- 
siasm for  football,  an  enthusi- 
asm he  retains  [as  a  spectator] 
to  this  day.  As  a  youngster  his 
other  outdoor  activities  in- 
cluded baseball,  tennis,  and 
hunting  rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
pheasants.  He  still  plays  a  little 
tennis. 

After  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1915  he  went  on  to 
Boyle's  business  college  in 
Omaha  where  his  studies  in- 
cluded salesmanship.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  got  a  job  as 
a  stenografer  for  Ceco  Steel 
Products  corporation  in 
Omaha.  Later  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  president  from 
whom  he  got  good  business 


training. 

In  September,  1917,  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  and  was 
assigned  to  the  340th  field 
artillery,  89th  division,  under 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  His  regi- 
ment served  at  St.  Mihiel  in 
the  Argonne  and  was  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  advance  on 
Metz  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  He  went  into  the  army 
as  a  private  and  emerged  as 
personnel  sergeant  major  for 
the  regiment.  After  the  armis- 
tice he  borrowed  money  from 
agreeable  officers  to  finance 
tours  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

When  he  was  mustered  out 
of  the  army — and  he  holds  the 
army  did  him  a  lot  of  good— he 
went  back  to  Ceco  in  Omaha 
for  a  month  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Kansas  City 
branch.  An  army  buddy  short- 
ly after  got  him  a  job  as  a 
combination  bookkeeper  and 
timekeeper  for  a  gold  mine  at 
Oatman,  Ariz.,  where  he  made 
twice  as  much  money.  This 
enabled  him  to  pay  off  his 
army  debts  of  about  $1,000. 

In  1921  Reed's  father  be- 
came ill  so  the  young  man 
went  back  to  the  farm  to  help 
out.  He  soon  found  out  that 
farming  was  not  for  him  so  he 
returned  to  Ceco's  sales  de- 
partment. While  traveling  thru 
Kansas  and  Missouri  selling  his 
company's  steel  construction 
items  his  first  opportunity 
came  when  he  got  an  idea  for 
making  steel  weather  strips  to 
keep  the  weather  out  of  cracks 
around  windows  and  doors.  He 
persuaded  his  boss  to  make  a 
try  of  the  business. 

In  a  study  of  market  possi- 
bilities he  decided  the  business 


could  be  handled  best  from 
Chicago.  So  in  February,  1922, 
he  opened  an  office  in  the 
Loop  and  -arranged  for  the 
manufacture  of  strip.  In  June, 
1922,  the  operation  was  start- 
ed. Sales  were  slow  at  first, 
but  soon  gained  momentum.  In 
a  few  years  Reed  was  making 
more  than  some  of  the  officials 
back  in  the  home  office  in 
Omaha. 

When  he  realized  he  would 
not  be  able  to  better  himself 
financially  with  the  firm  he 
left  and  started  his  own  weath- 
er stripping  business  in  1928 
in  a  tiny  plant  on  Wabansia 
av.  near  Damen  av.  In  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  his  com- 
pany grossed  $109,000  and 
netted  a  profit  of  about  11  per 
cent.  He  did  well  until  the 
depression  in  1932  when  his 
company  lost  $1,600  on  sales  of 
$44,000. 

In  the  same  year  he  became 
interested  in  the  stories  and 
pictures  concerning  Chicago's 
Century  of  Progress.  He  be- 
came highly  interested  in  the 
bold  new  architecture  of  the 
exposition.  He  thought  that  it 
might  offer  a  new  market  for 
stainless  steel  trim  which  could 
be  fashioned  on  the  machines 
that  made  weather  stripping. 
The  company  went  into  the 
business  and  today  about  80 
per  cent  of  its  sales  consist  of 


various  kinds  of  trim. 

Ingenuity  of  Firm 
Leads  to  Expansion 

Meantime,  many  new  ingen- 
ious machines  have  been 
developed  by  the  company  to 
form  stainless  steel  trim  of 
many  forms  and  kinds.  Includ- 
ed is  trim  used  on  appliances, 
including  refrigerators,  tele- 
vision sets,  stoves,  and  washing 
machines.  Many  leading  manu- 
facturing companies  use  trim 
made  by  the  Pyramid  company. 

The  increasing  business  thru 
the  years  forced  the  company 
to  make  a  number  of  moves  in 
Chicago.  Finally  it  became 
desirable  to  build  the  present 
modern  plant  a  few  years  after 
World  War  II. 

Back  for  a  moment  to  the 
time  young  Reed  hired  a  sec- 
retary when  he  opened  his 
Chicago  office.  The  secretary 
had  a  young  lady  friend,  Miss 
Maurine  V.  Ritchie,  who  also 
wanted  a  job.  Reed  helped  her 
get  one  and  in  so  doing  he 
ultimately  got  the  young  lady 
to  take  the  permanent  job  of 
being  Mrs.  Reed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  reside  in 
Evanston..  Their  son,  Jack  D., 
is  in  high  school.  The  former 
farm  boy  has  gone  a  long  way. 
He  admits  he  might  not  have 
done  so  well  had  taxes  in  his 
early  days  been  what  they  are 
now. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Miss  Minita  Westcott, 
Head  of  Storms  &  Westcott 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


If  Miss  Minita  Westcott  had 
accepted  her  aunt's  invitation 
to  spend  a  year  just  doing 
"  nothing  "  in  her  former  home 
town  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  she 
might  have  ....  well,  who 
knows  what  she  might  have 
been  doing?  We  will  leave  Miss 
Westcott  to  fill  that  in.  How- 
ever, the  chances  are  she  would 
not  be  following  her  present 
interesting  career. 

Miss  Westcott  a  few'  years 
after  World  War  I  made  a  com- 
pact with  her  aunt  that  if  she 
did  not  get  a  job  in  Chicago  at 
the  end  of  a  week  she  would  go 
to  the  aunt's  home  in  Bingham- 
ton. However,  a  neat  little  ad- 
vertisment  appeared  in  a  daily 
newspaper  [by  happy  coinci- 
dence the  paper  was  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune]  which  offered 
employment  to  a  smart  stenog- 
rafer. 

The  young  lady  mentioned 
above  hastened  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  North  Storms  in  the  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  build- 
ing and  before  she  left  it  she 
was  on  the  payroll  of  Mr. 
Storms,  who  owned  a  trade 
association  management  firm. 
She  started  her  career  as  the 
smart  steno.  In  a  few  years  she 
became  Storms'  secretary,  later 
she  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Storms  &  Westcott,  and 
since  Storms'  death  in  July, 
1951,  has  been  the  owner  of 
the  firm,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Tribune  Tower. 
We  have  been  referring  to 
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MISS  MINITA   WESTCOTT 


the  subject  of  this  sketch  as 
Miss  Westcott  as  she  is  known 
in  her  sphere  within  the  busi- 
ness world.  Actually  she  has 
been  happily  married  since 
1921  to  George  Waters  Trainor, 
a  salesman  of  heavy  chemicals. 
Because  she  is  so  widely  known 
under  her  maiden  name  we 
shall  continue  to  use  it. 

Miss  Westcott  was  born  some- 
where around  the.  turn  of  the 
century  [we  forgot  to  take  note 
of  the  exact  time]  in  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  near  Ithaca,  The  family 
soon  moved  to  Binghamton 
where  she  grew  up.  Her  father 
was  Melvin  DeVer  Westcott,  a 
photografer.  The  father  died 
when    she    was    5    and    her 


mother,  the  former  Minnie 
Haynes,  a  school  teacher,  took 
over  the  burden  of  rearing  the 
family. 

One  of  the  family's  prize 
recollections  was  how  the 
father  had  invented  a  photo- 
grafic  paper  and  interested  two 
gentlemen  by  the  name  of  An- 
thony and  Scoville  in  it.  Later 
the  two  gentlemen  organized 
the  Ansco  Film  company  and 
built  a  plant  on  the  site  of  the 
father's  photografic  gallery. 

The  mother  did  a  splendid 
job  of  rearing  her  family.  She 
started  her  business  career  sell- 
ing insurance  for  the  Security 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  com- 
pany of  Binghamton  and  later 
became  a  vice  president  of  the 
company. 

School  in  Binghamton; 
Lots  of  Sport  to  Enjoy 

Miss  Westcott  went  to  gram- 
mar school  in  Binghamton 
which  is  a  pleasant  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Susquehan- 
na and  Chenango  rivers.  It  is 
noted  for  its  shoes  and  gloves. 
She  loved  the  winters  with 
their  skating  and  bobsledding. 

In  the  summers  there  were 
hay  rides.  The  children  were 
always  assured  of  a  thrill  when 
they  crept  stealthily  thru  some 
abandoned  mansions  which 
were  known  definitely  to  be 
haunted  by  some  pretty  fierce 
ghosts.  Young  Miss  Westcott 
never  saw  one,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  mother's  school  teacher 
days  were  reflected  in  the  up- 
bringing of  her  offspring.  Miss 
Minita  studied  piano.  She  had 
an  interest  in  the  classics 
which  has  remained  with  her, 
notably  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 

After  a  year  in  high  school 
in  Binghamton,  Miss  Minita 
and    her    mother,     who    had 


joined  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance company,  came  to  Chi- 
cago. Here  she  entered  Hyde 
Park  High  school  from  which 
she  was  graduated  in  the  World 
War  I  period.  During  her  high 
school  days  her  mother  had 
hoped  to  make  a  short  cut  to 
wealth  thru  the  purchase  of 
some  gold  mine  shares.  The 
mother  lost  her  investment 
money,  but  the  misfortune  was 
fortunate  for  Miss  Minita. 

In  order  to  bolster  her  in- 
come, Mrs.  Westcott  took  in  as 
roomers  three  young  college 
men  employed  by  Armour  & 
Co.  One  was  a  young  Indiana' 
university  man  who  helped  the 
young  lady  of  the  house  with 
her  high  school  French,  played 
tennis  with  her,  engaged  in 
amateur  theatricals  with  her, 
and  in  1921  married  her.  As 
noted  his  name  was  Trainor. 

After  graduation  from  Hyde 
Park,  Miss  Westcott  went  to 
MacCormaek's  business  school 
on  63d  st.  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  While  at  the  school  she 
served  in  a  "  secretary's  pool." 
Among  her  assignments  was 
brief  employment  for  E.  Orris 
Hart,  prominent  Chicago  real 
estate  man. 

Her  first  real  job  was  with 
Hollister  Wilson  laboratories 
[now  Wilson  laboratories] 
where  she  earned  $35  a  month. 
And  incidentally  she  obtained 
that  position  thru  an  advertis- 
ment  in  The  Tribune.  When 
her  boss  was  transferred  to 
Detroit  she  decided  to  quit  her 
west  side  post  and  look  for  a 
position  downtown  "where 
there  were  so  many  things 
to   do." 

Looks  Long  to  Find  Job; 
North  Storms  Hires  Her 

The  young  lady  did  quite  a 
bit  of  looking  before  she  got 


her  position  with  North  Storms, 
who  intrigued  her  when  he 
said  he  had  two  uncles,  one 
named  West  Storms  and  the 
other  Hail  Storms.  She  com 
tinued  to  study  in  her  early 
working  days.  She  took  French 
at  Loretto  High  school  on  the 
south  side  and  music  downtown 
at  Chicago  Musical  college.  And 
she  has  been  studying  ever 
since  some  subject  or  another. 

Miss  Westcott  advanced  with 
Storms.  His  first  client  was  a 
glass  trade  association.  Thru 
the  years  Storms  took  on  addi- 
tional clients  and  Miss  West- 
cott got  new  responsibilities. 
In  March,  1949„  she  became  a 
member  of  the  firm. 

Now  her  organization  ope- 
rates these  trade  associations: 
Allied  Farm  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers association.  American 
Home  Lighting  institute,  Vene- 
tian Blind  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Mirror  Manufacturers  asso- 
ciation, and  the  Flat  Glass  Job- 
bers association. 

Miss  Westcott  has  15  em- 
ployes, including  three  men. 
one  of  whom  is  her  son.  West- 
cott Trainor.  Trade  association 
work  requires  many  speeches 
and  much  travel.  The  head  of 
the  firm  estimates  that  she 
spends  about  five  months  a 
year  out  of  the  city  on  conven- 
tions and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  associations  she 
serves. 

Miss  Westcott  has  been  ac- 


tive in  the  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trade  Association  Execu- 
tives which  has  1.400  members 
— mostly  men.  She  is  the  only 
woman  to  have  served  that 
association  as  president.  For 
many  years  she  has  been  on 
the  faculty  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Commercial  and 
Trade  Organization  Executives, 
conducted  annually  at  North- 
western university,  and  she  is 
the  only  woman  to  have  served 
as  president  of  the  institute. 

Miss  Westcott  runs  her 
affairs  from  a  handsome  office 
on  an  upper  floor  of  Tribune 
Tower.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
enlarged  color  photografs 
which  she  has  taken  all  over 
the  North  American  continent. 
She  is  pleasant  in  manner. 

The  writer,  who  has  had 
some  slight  experience  with 
women  thru  quite  a  number  of 
years,  detected  a  little  evidence 
that  the  lady  possesses  a  cer- 
tain firmness  which  so  m  e 
males  might  describe  as  bossi- 
ness.  Probably  the  Trainors, 
father  and  son,  could  shed  some 
light  on  this  subject.  However, 
she  has  the  charm  and  gra- 
ciousness  vital  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  a  trade  asso- 
ciation. 

A  highly  successful  business 
woman,  Miss  Westcott  still  en- 
joys poetry  and  the  piano. 
These  activities,  with  work,  are 
her  hobbies. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Edward  N.  Gosselin,,  Head 
of  Biggest  Horseshoe  Firm 

By  Philip  Hampson 


One  might  say  that  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  Edward  N. 
Gosselin  simply  was  bound  to 
take  place.  From  his  boyhood 
he  has  had  a  strong  desire  to 
make  money.  He  was,  and  still 
is,  extremely  ambitious.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
he  would  rather  work  than  eat. 
But  with  all  of  these  rather 
dour  qualities,  he  has  a  very 
pleasing  personality  and  his 
charities  are  not  unknown. 

Gosselin  is  the  president  of 
two  companies.  One  is  Phoenix 
Manufacturing  company,  Joliet, 
which,  in  case  you  may  have 
forgotten  there  is  such  a  thing, 
is  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  horseshoes.  The  other 
is  Graver  Tank  and  Manufac- 
turing company,  East  Chicago, 
the  second  largest  tank  manu- 
facturer in  the  world.  He  has 
a  handsome  office  on  Michigan 
av.  overlooking  Grant  park. 

The  subject  of  today's  sketch 
is  a  native  of  a  state  which  has 
not  been  represented  before  in 
this  series — Vermont — which 
was  given  some  prominence 
years  back  by  one  Ethan  Allen 
and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Gosselin,  who  is  of  French- 
Scotch  ancestry,  was  born  Sept. 
19, 1892,  in  Rutland.  His  father, 
Napoleon,  was  of  French  de- 
scent and  was  responsible  for 
the  N  in  his  son's  name,  which 
also  stands  for  Napoleon.  The 
father  was  a  mechanic  for 
Howe  Scale  company. 

If  the  father  was  not  rich  he 
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EDWARD  N.  GOSSELIN 


earned  enough  to  keep  his  wife, 
three  boys,  and  three  girls  in 
comfort  that  was  reasonable 
for  the  times.  However,  the 
"  times  "  were  much  different 
from  those  of  the  current  pe- 
riod. 

Light  then  came  from  oil 
lamps,  meals  were  cooked  on 
a  wood  burning  kitchen  stove, 
and  local  transportation  was 
provided  by  a  four  legged  ani- 
mal known  as  the  horse.  And 
family  curfews  were  strictly 
enforced — the  boys  and  girls 
didn't  roam  over  the  the  coun- 
try at  all  hours  in  high  speed 
autos. 

Edward  was  the  youngest,  so 
probably  caught  most  of  the 


unpleasant  chores.  One  of  these 
was  the  sawing  of  three  or  four 
cords  of  wood  into  one  foot 
lengths  and  the  splitting  of  the 
lengths  into  firewood  for  the 
stoves.  He  also  cared  for  the 
family  horse. 

For  the  instruction  of  the 
youngsters  whose  knowledge 
of  horses  is  obtained  from 
watching  westerns  on  televi- 
sion, the  care  of  a  horse  is  not 
a  light  task. 

For  nine  years  the  young- 
ster was  an  altar  boy  in  a  Cath- 
olic church.  And  there  was  no 
missing  of  church,  for  his 
mother  ruled  her  brood  with 
an  iron  hand. 

There  were  many  simple 
pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
beautiful  part  of  Vermont 
where  Rutland  is  located.  In 
the  summer  one  swam  in  Otter 
creek.  In  winter  one  skated  on 
the  same  creek  for  nine  miles 
to  Wallingford. 

Then  there  were  the  long 
drives  in  the  summer  behind 
the  family's  horse  to  uncles  and 
aunts   miles  away. 

Gets  First  Job  at  12;  Aids 
Plumber  for  $3  Weekly 

Young  Gosselin  was  enrolled 
in  the  public  grammar  school 
and  later  in  Rutland  High 
school.  When  12  he  started 
making  money.  He  was  that 
old  when  Guy  Pratt,  a  plumber, 
offered  to  pay  him  $3  a  week 
to  sit  in  his  shop  while  his  girl 
took  a  vacation. 

The  youngster  wanted  to  be 
a  plumber's  helper.  Pratt  de- 
murred because  the  boy  was  so 
small,  but  relented  and  offered 
him  75  cents  a  day  with  a  prom- 
ise of  $1  if  he  made  good.  Of 
course,  he  made  good  even  if 
he  had  to  chisel  thru  a  two  foot 
stone  wall  to  make  a  hole  for  a 
pipe  to  prove  it. 


His  immediate  fascination 
for  the  stories  of  Horatio  .Alger 
faded  as  he  set  out  to  make  his 
own  fortune.  He  peddled  pa- 
pers. He  ran  a  fancy  popcorn 
and  peanut  stand.  He  worked 
in  a  restaurant.  And  he  went 
to  the  railroad  station  to  sell 
sandwiches  to  train  passengers 
and  crews. 

However,  he  was  having  a 
pleasant  life,  and  he  knew  it. 
And  tho  at  the  time  he  wasn't 

aware  of  it,  he  was  gaining  a 
love  for  work  and  the  qualities 
of  ambition  and  thrift.  He  put 
aside  .every  cent  he  could  for  a 
college  education. 

Upon  graduation  from  high 
school  he  went  for  a  year  to 
Middleburg  college,  where  he 
paid  his  way  by  waiting  on  ta- 
bles. In  his  second  year  he 
went  to  the  Sheffield  scientific 
school  of  Yale  university. 
There  he  also  worked  his  way 
by  waiting  on  tables,  running 
a  dining  hall,  and  operating  a 
laundry  concession. 

He  was  graduated  in  June, 
1915,  when  almost  23.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  nearly 
flunked  because  he  was  forced 
to  spend  so  much  time  work- 
ing. However,  as  a  result  of 
the  interest  taken  in  him  by  a 
Prof.  Joseph  Roe  he  was  able 
to  rearrange  his  schedule  to  get 
more  time  for  study. 

It  also  was  Prof.  Roe  who, 
after  Gosselin's  graduation,  got 
him  a  job  doing  time  study 
work  under  a  famous  consult- 
ing industrial  engineer,  for  De 
Laval  Separator  company  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  which 
he  was  paid  $10  a  week. 

The  engineer  told  him:  "  If 
you  will  learn  to  do  every  job 
that  you  are  put  on  better  than 
anyone  else  has  done  it,  no  one 


can  stop  you  from  going  to  the 
top." 

Weds  in   1916;   Couple 
Lives  on  $12  a  Week 

In  1916  the  young  man  mar- 
ried Miss  Florilla  Webb,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  James  H. 
Webb,  whom  Gosselin  had  met 
as  a  student  in  New  Haven.  The 
young  couple  had  to  live  on  $12 
a  week.  If  they  were  lucky  they 
were  able  to  save  20  cents  for 
the  movies.  The  young  man's 
hours  at  the  plant  were  7  a.  m. 
to  5:30  p.  m. 

In  1917  Gosselin  joined  a 
New  York  firm  of  industrial  en- 
gineers, with  which  he  stayed 
until  early  in  1921,  when  as  a 
very  young  man  he  joined  an 
associate  in  organizing  an  in- 
dustrial firm.  A  year  later  Gos- 
selin bought  out  his  partner 
and  established  the  Gosselin 
Engineering  company. 

In  1927,  at  the  invitation  of 
John  W.  Kaiser  [then  president 
and  now  chairman  of  Phoenix 
and  former  classmate  at  Yale], 
he  joined  Phoenix  which  in  its 
heyday  [no  pun  intended]  pro- 
duced almost  600,000  kegs  of 
horseshoes  a  year,  compared 
with  50,000  to  60,000  now. 

Thru  the  years  Phoenix  has 
expanded  its  activities  to  in- 
clude divisions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  molded  rubber  prod- 
ucts and  other  items.  Currently 
it  is  installing  a  rolling  mill  ca- 
pable of  handling  100,000  to 
140,000  tons  of  steel  a  year. 
Some  years  ago  Phoenix  bought 


the  Graver  company  and  has 
greatly  expanded  its  opera- 
tions. 

Tho  he  has  been  successful 
in  business,  Gosselin  has  had 
more  than  his  share  of  misfor- 
tune along  life's  road. 
Works  All  the  Harder 
When  Misfortune  Hits 

His  eldest  son  Edward  died 
at  the  age  of  24  aboard  the  bat- 
tleship Arizona  when  the  Japs 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  His  sec- 
ond son  James,  born  in  1921, 
went  thru  the  battles  of  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa,  only  to  be 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  in 
Chicago  after  his  release  from 
service.  His  third  son  John, 
born  in  1922,  who  is  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  Phoenix,  had  a  long 
and  serious  illness  which  long 
worried  the  father. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gosselin  also 
have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Millick  and  Mrs.  Gerry 
Fitzgerald.  And  there  are  seven 
grandchildren. 

As  his  personal  troubles  and 
problems  mounted  Gosselin  en- 
tered more  and  more — if  that 
were  possible — into  his  work. 
He  has  not  let  his  personal 
troubles  sour  his  own  personal- 
ity. He  continues  to  have  a 
buoyant  outlook  on  life. 

And  as  for  his  country,  he 
believes  that  never  in  its  his- 
tory have  there  been  so  many 
opportunities  for  young  men 
to  get  ahead — that  is,  if  they 
have  the  desire  to  work. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Walter  R  Heller,  Head 
of  Big  Factoring  Firm 


By  Philip  Hampson 

Most  everyone  has  observed 
at  one  time  or  another  "  how 
wonderful  it  must  be  to  be 
born  a  rich  man's  son."  Per- 
sonally we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  any  first-hand  in- 
iormation  on  the  matter,  but 
from  observation  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  sil- 
ver spoon  boys  have  as  many 
headaches  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Often  a  rich  father  insists  on 
dominating  the  life  of  his  son 
to  an  extent  that  makes  the 
son's  existence  unbearable.  Or 
he  may  be  so  lenient  that  the 
son  winds  up  a  weak  character 
who  drifts  aimlessly  thru  life. 

Our  sketch  this  morning 
deals  with  a  rich  man's  son. 
The  father  was  content  to  let 
the  son  proceed  on  his  own 
with  a  minimum  of  interfer- 
ence, except  for  a  modicum  of 
advice  —  a  commodity  offered 
freely  by  fathers,  rich  or  poor. 

We  are  including  the  story 
of  this  rich  man's  son  because 
he  started  an  enterprise  and 
thru  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion built  it  into  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Further,  the  enterprise 
he  conceived  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  making  his 
city  one  of  the  country's  great 
financial  centers. 

Our  subject  is  Walter  E.  Hel- 
ler, president  of  Walter  E.  Hel- 
ler &  Co.,  a  factoring  company 
whose  business  last  year  to- 
taled 600  million  dollars.  The 
company  buys  accounts  receiv- 


W ALTER  E.  HELLER 

able  of  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, finances  finance  compa- 
nies, and  engages  in  numerous 
other  financing  operations. 

A  Native  of  Chicago; 
Recalls  Early  Travel 

Heller  was  born  Oct.  21, 
1890,  in  Chicago  "somewhere 
on  Monroe  st."  His  father, 
Isadore,  was  a  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Budapest  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  because  he  disliked  mil- 
itary service.  He  had  arrived 
in  Chicago  before  the  1871  fire. 
When  the  son  was  born  the 
father  Was  a  member  of  Wolf, 
Sayer  &  Heller,  dealer  in  sau- 
sage casings  and  butchers' 
supplies. 


Young  Walter  was  the 
youngest  of  three  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl.  His  first  rec- 
ollections are  of  the  little  town 
of  Cully,  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  spent  many  months  while 
his  parents  traveled  in  Europe. 

After  returning  to  Chicago 
the  family  lived  in  a  house  on 
Drcxel  blvd.  just  south  of  47th 
st.  for  a  year  while  a  new 
home,  designed  by  the  famed 
architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
was  under  construction  at  5132 
Woodlawn  av.  It  was  the  Hel- 
lers' home  for  many  years. 

The  boy  went  to  Kosminski 
grammar  school,  near  55th  st. 
and  Ingleside  av.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  having  delivered 
newspapers,  having  read  Mr. 
Alger,  or  having  gone  swim- 
ming in  Lake  Michigan. 

Liked  to  Play  Sandlot 
Ball  When  a  Youngster 

He  did  play  sandlot  baseball 
with  the  youngsters  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  included 
Kent  Chandler,  who  served  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Lake 
Front  fair;  Kent's  brother, 
Franklin,  and  Earl  Hoover  of 
vacuum  cleaner  fame. 

The  next  stop  on  his  educa- 
tional journey  was  University 
High  school,  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in 
1909.  He  ran  the  quarter  mile 
and  swam  the  100  yard  free 
style,  but  in  neither  sport  did 
he  set  the  world  on  fire. 

For  two  years  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  took  a  liberal  arts 
course.  Early  in  his  third  year 
he  received  word  that  his 
father  was  very  ill.  One  Fri- 
day night  he  departed  from 
college  to  go  into  his  father's 
business.  The  next  Monday 
morning  found  him  at  work  in 


the  plant  of  Roberts  &  Oaks, 
Chicago  packer,  cleaning  hog 
and  beef  guts  which  were  used 
for  sausage  casings. 

His  father's  company  had  a 
contract  with  the  packing  firm 
to  obtain  these  packing  by- 
products. 

After  a  year  in  the  yards  he 
went  to  work  in  his  company's 
sorting  room  at  Fulton  and 
Peoria  sts.  Next  he  was  sent 
out  on  the  road  as  a  salesman 
covering  a  territory  which  in- 
cluded Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana. 
The  area  was  not  noted  for  its 
productiveness,  but  the  young 
man  made  the  best  of  it. 

There  was  one  bitter  winter 
day  when  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Chicago  office 
asking  him  to  call  on  a  pros- 
pect in  a  town  in  North  Da- 
kota. The  town  wasn't  on  a 
map  and  no  one  had  heard  of  it. 

Finally  he  found  it  to  be  a 
one  man  town  30  miles  out  of 
Carrington.  He  will  never  for- 
get his  trip  there  from  Car- 
rington in  a  sled  over  snow 
that  covered  tops  of  fences. 

The  lone  citizen  ran  a  gen- 
eral store  and  a  small  slaugh- 
tering and  sausage  plant.  Hel- 
ler departed  with  a  $14,000  or- 
der for  ice  making  machinery. 

In  that  era  of  his  life  he  met 
a  Miss  Avery  Strakosch,  whom 
he  married.  The  romance  was 
short  lived,  ending  in  a  di- 
vorce in  1915. 

Meantime,  with  the  help  of 
his  father  he  went  into  the  re- 
tail jewelry  business,  forming 
with  a  friend  the  Heller-Rose 
company.  If  the  business  was 
not  profitable  he  did  learn  a 
great  deal  about  jewelry  and 
jewels. 

His  firm  was  the  victim  of 


one  of  the  biggest  jewel  rob- 
beries in  Chicago's  history. 
Robbers  held  up  his  shop  and 
took  more  than  $300,000  in 
jewels.  Later  thru  clever  po- 
lice work  the  robbers  were 
caught  and  almost  all  of  the 
jewels  recovered. 

In  1917  Heller  married  Miss 
Florence  Grunsfeld  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  wife  of  the 
great  Chicago  merchant.  And 
in  the  same  year  Heller  went 
to  work  in  a  Detroit  plant 
which  built  Liberty  engines 
for  World  War  I  planes.  His 
job  was  to  test  engines  both  on 
the  blocks  and  in  the  air. 
Shortly  after  he  was  called  to 
active  duty  the  war  was  over. 

In  1919  he  met  Perry  Mad- 
den of  Republic  Truck  com- 
pany, who  told  him  about  a 
truck  financing  plan.  In  No- 
vember, 1919,  Heller  and  an 
associate  formed  a  company  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  trucks. 
In  1921  he  abandoned  truck 
financing  in  favor  of  private 
auto  purchases. 

In  1924  the  young  financier 
installed  an  industrial  financ- 
ing branch.  He  made  Armand 
Deutsch,  son-in-law  of  Julius 
Rosenwald,  a  partner. 

Heller  became  thoroly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Amer- 
ican depression..  Late  in  1929 
some  of  his  Chicago  bank 
credit  sources  warned  him  that 


loans  made  to  individuals  to 
buy  automobiles  might  prove 
dangerous. 

But  during  the  17  months 
after  the  big  1929  market  crash 
his  company  had  little  trouble 
collecting  auto  instalments. 
He  told  the  writer  it  was  note- 
worthy that  no  finance  compa- 
nies failed  in  the  severe  de- 
pression days  except  in  cases 
where  fraud  was  involved. 

In  1933  Heller's  company 
gave  up  direct  consumer  fi- 
nancing to  concentrate  on  com- 
mercial and  industrial  financ- 
ing of  many  types.  Among  the 
industries  his  company  has 
served  are  lumber,  oil,  steel, 
television,  school  supplies,  and 
air  conditioning. 

Heller  is  a  pleasant  gentle- 
man who  lives  with  his  wife  at 
1540  Lake  Shore  dr.  in  the  win- 
ter and  on  a  farm  west  of 
Highland  Park  in  the  summer. 

A  farm  hobby  is  the  growing 
of  Christmas  trees  of  which  he 
has  46,000.  It  will  be  two 
years  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  market.  Heller  is  a 
golf  enthusiast  when  he  has 
time  for  it.  In  World  War  II 
he  was  with  the  war  produc- 
tion board  in  charge  of  the  di- 
vision having  control  over  basic 
raw  materials. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heller  have 
three  sons,  John  and  twins 
Peter  and  Paul.  Mrs.  Heller  is 
noted  for  charity  work. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Charles  L.  Barr,  Head  of 
F.  B.  Redington  Company 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


Charles  L.  Barr,  president 
of  F.  B.  Redington  company, 
might  have  been  a  native 
Scotsman  instead  of  being  Chi- 
cago born — which  he  was — 
if  his  father  Andrew  had  not 
been  a  good  soccer  football 
player.  The  father,  who  was 
born  in  Kilwinning,  Scotland, 
was  a  member  of  a  British  isles 
team  that  came  to  the  United 
States  to  play  local  American 
teams.  He  liked  what  he  saw— 
and  who  could  blame  him?— 
so  he  sent  for  his  wife  and 
made  his  home  here. 

The  couple  had  a  dozen  chil- 
dren, six  boys  and  six  girls. 
We  are  concerned  this  morn- 
ing with  the  second  eldest, 
Charles  L.,  who  heads  a  com- 
pany that  is  unknown  to  most 
Chicagoans.  Redington  com- 
pany manufactures  automatic 
machines  which  put  hundreds 
of  different  things  into  neat 
packages  of  many  types. 

Among  hundreds  of  other 
items,  the  company's  machines 
package  gum,  macaroni,  medi- 
cines, and  meats.  It  is  unlikely 
there  is  a  person  in  the  United 
States  who  has  not  used  a 
product  serviced  by  one  of  the 
company's  machines. 

Andrew  Barr  made  his  Chi- 
cago home  in  a  small  Scotch 
settlement  on  the  near  south 
side.  There  Charles  was  born 
Nov.  18,  1893.  A  foundryman 
by  trade,  the  father  soon  after 
Charles  was  born  moved  his 
family  to  Batavia  on  the  Fox 


CHARLES  L.  BARR 


river.  And  so  the  Barrs  grew 
up  in  a  pleasant  Illinois  town 
instead  of  Scotland. 

His  Favorite  Playground 
as  Youth  the  Fox  River 

Young  Charles  went  to 
grammar  school  in  Batavia 
where  he  played  sandlot  base- 
ball and  football.  It  was  the 
Fox  river,  however,  that  was 
the  great  playground  for  the 
youngsters.  He  boated,  fished, 
and  swam  in  the  river  in  the 
summer  months  and  in  the 
winter  skated  on  it.  He  knew 
every  foot  of  the  river  between 
Aurora  and  Elgin,  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles. 

Needless  to  say,  the  family 
got  a  lot  of  the  great  Scot  poet, 


Bobby  Burns.  And  the  family 
got  a  great  deal  of  religious 
training  from  the  parents  who 
were,  and  are,  devout  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Sundays  were  always  quiet, 
about  the  only  pleasure  al- 
lowed being  walks  in  the  coun- 
try. And  there  was  no  non- 
sense about  late  hours  for  the 
young  members  of  the  Barr 
family.  They  got  home  when 
they  were  told  to  and  no  later. 

Incidentally,  Charles  Barr 
has  tried  to  impart  to  the 
members  of  his  own  family 
some  of  the  religious  feeling 
he  received  at  the  old  Barr 
home  in  Batavia.  His  father, 
who  became  the  superintend- 
ent of  a  foundry,  saw  to  it  that 
members  of  the  family  worked. 

After  grammar  school  came 
high  school.  Charles  played  on 
the  football  and  the  basket- 
ball teams.  It  was  on  the  lat- 
ter team  in  high  school,  how- 
ever, where  he  won  his  fame. 

Like  Ruth,  He  Won  Fame 
— But  on  Basketball  Court 

Kind  reader,  possibly  you 
may  have  heard  of  Babe  Ruth. 
If  you  haven't,  let  us  explain 
that  he  was  a  baseball  player 
widely  known  for  his  ability  to 
intrude  a  bat  in  the  way  of  a 
ball  tossed  by  a  pitcher  to  a 
catcher.  Mr.  Ruth,  in  his  day, 
was  an  extremely  famous  in- 
dividual. 

Well  Ruth's  fame— on  a  com- 
parable basis— was  nothing  to 
that  enjoyed  by  young  Charles 
Barr  along  the  Fox  river  when 
a  couple  of  free  throws  at  cru- 
cial moments  were  helpful  to 
the  Batavia  High  school  team 
in  its  winning  of  the  Illinois 
state  basketball  championship 
in  1912. 

The  basketball  hero  was 
graduated  from  high  school  in 


1913.  In  the  fall  he  entered 
the  University  of  Illinois.  To 
finance  his  studies  he  and  a 
friend,  Dr.  Raymond  McDer- 
mott,  waited  tables  at  the  col- 
lege Y.  W.  C.  A.  After  a  year 
Barr  ran  into  financial  difficul- 
ties and  quit  school. 

The  next  two  years  he 
worked  to  get  enough  money 
to  return  to  college.  He  re- 
turned to  Batavia  as  a  book- 
keeper for  the  United  States 
Wind  Engine  and  Pump  com- 
pany where  his  father  was 
foundry  superintendent.  But 
before  he  could  accumulate 
funds  for  college  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I. 
Young  Barr  served  in  the  312th 
field  artillery,  70th  division,  in 
France. 

After  his  discharge  in  1919 
Barr  got  a  job  in  Chicago 
Heights  with  the  American 
Manganese  Steel  company 
where  the  foundry  experience 
with  his  father  came  in  handy. 

Near  the  year-end  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  work 
in  Chicago  to  be  closer  to  his 
family  in  Batavia.  So  he  an- 
swered an  ad  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  Redington  com- 
pany. He  never  has  answered 
another  help  wanted  ad. 

The  young  man  started  to 
work  at  $35  a  week  as  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president.  His 
duties  among  others  included 
several  usually  assigned  to  of- 
fice boys.  His  experience  as  a 
bookkeeper  helped  consider- 
ably. In  early  days  he  resided 
at  the  Duncan  Y;  M.  C.  A. 
along  with  about  400  other 
young  men.  That  is,  he  resided 
there  until  one  evening  he  and 
some  friends  were  surprised 
in  a  hot  poker  game.  He  was 
invited  to  depart,  but  a  few 


months  later  was  restored  to 
good  standing  and  returned. 

Good  Standing  Certain 
— Now  He  Is  Chairman 

Incidentally,  he  has  served 
for  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Duncan 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  continues 
to  be  "home"  for  more  than 
400  young  men. 

It  was  about  6  months  after 
he  went  to  work  for  Redington 
that  his  boss  told  him  he 
wanted  him  to  go  on  the  road 
selling.  Barr  was  bewildered 
by  '  the  order  because  he 
thought  selling  was  something 
he  never  could  do.  He  well  re- 
members his  first  order.  He 
got  into  the  office  of  the  pres- 
ident of  a  margarine  company 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  didn't 
fall  over  his  own  feet,  but  he 
well  could  have.  The  president 
was  an  understanding  man  and 
actually  helped  the  young 
salesman  to  close  his  first  deal. 

In  1930  Barr  was  named 
sales  manager  of  the  company 
and  in  1937  was  elected  vice 
president  and  a  director.  A 
year  ago  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident— actually,  he  had  been 
chief  executive  officer  for 
years — to  succeed  the  founder 
of  the  company,  F.  B.  Reding- 
ton, who  now  is  86. 

The  founding  of  the  com- 
pany is  interesting.  Redington 
was  a-  member  of  the  family 
that  owned  the  Sanford  Ink 
company.  When  a  young  man 
he  experimented  with  a  paint 
having  a  rubber  base.  In  so 


doing  he  found  a  chewing  gum 
base. 

Develops  Chewing  Gum; 
Then  He  Meets  Wrigley 

Redington  developed  Zeno 
chewing  gum,  in  its  day  widely 
known.  He  met  William  Wrig- 
ley, a  soap  salesman.  Wrigley 
made  a  deal  with  Redington 
by  which  he  gave  away  Zeno 
gum  with  his  soap.  Meantime, 
Redington,  who  was  mechan- 
ically inclined,  developed  a 
machine  to  package  gum,  while 
Wrigley  went  on  to  make  some- 
thing of  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  gum  field. 

Returning  to  Barr,  while  he 
was  living  at  the  Duncan 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  he  would  go  to 
Evanston  on  Sundays  to  visit 
his  sister,'  who  was  a  school 
teacher.  The  sister  had  a 
school  teacher  friend,  Miss 
Aileen  Wood.  Young  Barr 
married  her  in  November, 
1923.  They  had  three  children, 
Charles  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charlene 
Chalberg,  and  Roderick.  Seven 
years  ago  Mrs.  Barr  died  and 
three  years  later  Barr  married 
Miss  Fay  Griggs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  reside  in 
Glen  Ellyn  where  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Du 
Page  Trust  company  and  ac- 
tive in  village  affairs.  His  re- 
laxations include  music  and 
golf.  His  mother  and  father  re- 
side in  St.  Charles.  All  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  living 
and  occasionally  the  big  Barr 
family  holds  reunions. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  J.  Sluart  Rotchford, 
President  of  Happiness  Tours 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


The  name  J.  Stuart  Rotch- 
ford is  one  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. React  it  in  print  without 
having  seen  the  gentleman  and 
one  might  well  picture  him  as 
a  rather  stuffy  individual, 
with  a  mere  than  passing  re- 
semblance to  the  late  Col. 
Blimp  of  the  British  army.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  be  wearing 
glasses  attached  to  a  heavy 
black  ribbon. 

How  wrong  can  one  be?  Ac- 
tually the  aforementioned  J. 
Stuart  Rotchford,  president  of 
Happiness  Tours,  is  a  short, 
lively  individual  who  is  as 
much  Chicago  in  his  manner, 
speech,  and  appearance  as  the 
corner  of  State  and  Monroe 
sts  where  he  has  his  office.  If 
he  looks  like  anyone  it's  like 
W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of 
United  Air  Lines. 

He  is  the  sort  of  person  one 
likes  on  «ight,  which  may  be 
a  prime  reason  for  his  suc- 
cess in  his  business — that  of 
arranging  tours  and  trips  for 
persons  desiring  to  go  any- 
where on  the  globe. 

We  are  departing  today 
from  our  normal  custom  of 
starting  at  the  beginning  in  a 
life  story.  Instead  we  are 
jumping  the  years  to  tell  how 
Rotchford  happened  to  be  the 
president  of  Happiness  Tours 
before  getting  him  started  on 
life's  journey  aboard  the  plan- 
et with  which  he  is  now  so 
familiar. 

Rotchford  was  eating  Thanks- 
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J.  STUART  ROTCHFORD 

giving  dinner  with  his  family 
in  1936  when  his  boss  phoned 
a  demand  that  he  come  down- 
town at  once  as  he  had  some- 
thing to  tell  him.  That 
41  something  "  was,  his  job  was 
gone. 

When  he  returned  home  he 
was  not  in  a  thankful  mood, 
tho  he  should  have  been.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  employ- 
ers had  gone  broke  to  leave 
him  in  positions  where  he  had 
to  think  and  act  fast. 

He  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  earned  a 
few  aollars  here  and  there,  all 
the  time  turning  over  in  his 
mind  ways  to  start  a  travel 
business.   He   could   have   be- 


gun  any  lime  except  for  one 
small  item — he  had  no  money. 

Some  weeks  before  the  1937 
Kentucky  derby  he  had  his 
big  idea--  run  a  derby  train  to 
Louisville  to  get  his  business 
capital.  But  to  do  this  one  had 
to  have  derby  tickets  for  the 
customers  and  he  didn't  even 
have  the  price  of  a  railroad 
ticket  to  Louisville  and  back. 

Undaunted,  he  told  his 
friend,  Harry  Willis,  passenger 
official  for  the  Monon  rail- 
road, about  his  idea,  the  while 
admitting  that  he  knew  no 
one  at  the  Churchill  Downs 
track.  W'Jlis  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  for  a  ticket  to 
Louisville  and  back. 

Gets  Co-operation  from 
Manager  of  Track 

Rotchford  got  in  to  see 
Daniel  E.  O'Sullivan,  resident 
manager  at  the  track,  by  say- 
ing he  represented  the  Monon, 
which  he  did — in  a  way.  He 
frankly  told  his  situation  and 
hopes  to  O'Sullivan.  The  lat- 
ter listened  sympathetically 
and  then  told  Miss  "Nettie," 
his  secretary,  to  fetch  him  200 
tickets  at  $10.95  each. 

O'Sullivan  handed  the  200 
tickets  to  the  stunned  Rotch- 
ford and  said,  "Mail  me  the 
money  when  you  collect  it." 

"  But  don't  you  want  a  re- 
ceipt," queried  Rotchford. 

"  What  for?"  O'Sullivan 
asked,  and  added,  "  If  you're 
no  good  your  receipt  won't  be 
either." 

Back  in  Chicago  after  sit- 
ting up  all  night  in  his  Pull- 
man lower  to  take  no  chance 
of  losing  the  tickets,  Rotch- 
ford, anxious  to  clear  the 
Louisville  debt,  went  to  a  Chi- 
cago bank  and  asked  for  a 
loan  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
tickets,  the  latter  to  be  held 


as  security  and  released  as 
paid  lor.  He  told  his  story  to 
the  bank's  toughest  vice  presi- 
dent, who  said:  "  Do  you  mind 
if  I  check  with  O'Sullivan  in 
Louisville?  " 

Informed  that  the  story  was 
authentic,  the  bank  veep  told 

the   loan   seeker:    "I'm   d 

it*  I  will  let  this  bank  be  out- 
done by  a  race  track  man " 
and  sent  O'Sullivan  a  check. 
The'  Rotchford  derby  train  was 
a  great  success.  It  provided  the 
means  for  Rotchford  to  open 
his  own  business  door  in 
March,  1938. 

And  now  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning. Rotchford  was  born 
Nov.  29,  1902,  at  1910  S.  Ham- 
lin av.,  Chicago.  He  was  the 
third  member  of  a  family  of 
three  boys  and  one  girl.  His 
father,  also  J.  Stuart  Rotch- 
ford, was  for  56  years  a  street 
railway  employe. 

He  went  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  parochial  school. 
For  as  many  years  as  he  can 
remember  he  was  an  altar  boy. 
His  mother  was  religious  and 
exercised  an  influence  over 
him  that  continues  to  this  day. 
It  was  his  religious  training 
that  helped  to  keep  him  on 
the  straight  road  thru  life's 
journey. 

As  a  tiny  boy  young  Stu, 
as  he  was  called,  was  most  ac- 
tive. He  read  all  he  could,  be- 
ing especially  fond  of  Zane 
Grey.  He  sold  papers  both  be- 
fore and  after  school. 

Family  Moves  to  Cicero; 
He  Attends  Grade  School 

When  he  was  11  the  family 
moved  to  5229  22d  pi.,  Cicero. 
There  he  went  to  Mary- Queen 
of  Heaven  parochial  school, 
where  he  got  good  marks  be- 
cause he  had  a  photografic 
mind  and  not  because  he  was 


very  stud'ous.  He  was  the 
handy  man  about  the  house, 
because  his  brothers  were 
"  smarter  "  than  he  was. 

They  refused  to  learn  any- 
thing about  household  duties 
so  he  had  tasks  of  mowing 
the  lawn,  shoveling  coal,  sift- 
ing ashes,  and  the  like. 

After  grade  school  he  went 
to  Morton  High  school  for  six 
months  and  then  transferred 
to  St.  Ignatius  High  school  on 
the  west  side  for  about  a  year. 
He  found  school  too  slow.  He 
wasn't  much  past  14  when  he 
took  his  first  job — a  call  boy 
and  gandy  dancer  [car 'check- 
er] at  the  Clyde  roundhouse 
of    the    Burlington    railroad. 

But  at  <he  insistence  of  his 
mother,  who  didn't  want  her 
son  to  wear  a  blue  shirt,  he 
got  a  white  collar  job  as  office 
boy  in  the  New  York  Central 
passenger  offices  downtown. 
He  held  various  positions  with 
the  road  in  the  consolidated 
ticket  office  in  the  Insurance 
Exchange  building.  Later  he 
got  a  better  job  with  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad  in  its 
passenger  department. 

Named  to  Positions 
by  Traffic  Groups 

He  wa?  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Pas- 
senger club  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Ticket  Agents. 

A  travel  agency  where  he 


next  worked  went  broke  in  the 
depression.  He  free  lanced  for 
a  while  and  then  in  1932  went 
to  another  agency.  Later  he 
worked  for  a  movie  magazine 
which  folded  at  the  time  of  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  previous- 
ly noted. 

Returning  to  the  altar  boy 
for  a  moment  —  one  Sunday 
the  boy  had  the  task  of  keep- 
ing in  line  a  number  of  young 
girls  who  were  waiting  to  be 
confirmed.  As  head  altar  boy 
he  had  a  lot  of  authority.  So 
wh2n  young  Miss  Anna  Busch 
got  things  in  a  mess  by  dart- 
ing in  and  out  of  line  he 
smacked  her  on  an  area  usual- 
ly reserved  for  parents. 

His  efforts  at  keeping  her 
in  line  were  not  too  success- 
ful on  that  occasion  nor  have 
they  been  in  the  years  that 
followed— in  the  many  years 
that  Miss  Busch  has  been  Mrs. 
Rotchford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rotchford  re- 
side at  847  N.  Marion  st.,  Oak 
Park.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Marianne,  22;  J.  Stuart 
III,  18,  and  John  S.,  2. 

In  the  years  since  1938 
Rotchford  has  built  up  one  of 
the  largest  domestic  travel 
businesses  in  the  country,  tho 
he  operates  all.  over  the  world. 

On  one  occasion  he  arranged 
a  trip  for  Miss  Pamela  Martin. 
You  may  remember  her.  She 
broke  all  records  for  a  round 
the  world  jaunt. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Jean  Otis  Reinecke. 
Leading  Industrial  Designer 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


Kansas  farm  boy,  newspaper 
boy,  and  youthful  sign  painter 
were  among  the  posts  held  by 
Jean  Otis  Reinecke  as  he 
traveled  along  life's  highway 
before  he  became  one  of  the 
country's  leading  industrial  de- 
signers. 

He  now  heads  his  own  firm, 
Reinecke  &  Associates.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Industrial  Designers  and 
currently  is  the  first  board 
chairman  of  that  national  or- 
ganization. 

Reinecke  may  be  one  of  the 
world's  leading  industrial  de- 
signers and  as  such  he  might 
be  expected  to  be  a  sprightly 
conversationalist.  Instead  he 
possesses  the  reticence  one  us- 
ually associates  with  a  farm 
boy  visiting  the  big  city  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  picture  him  as  an  individual 
who  has  designed  several  hun- 
dred things. 

In  fact,  the  names  of  the 
products  he  has  designed  start 
with  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet except  "z"  and  if  xylo- 
phone were  spelled  the  way  it 
is  pronounced  his  alphabetical 
list  would  be  complete. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  July  9,  1909,  on  a 
small  farm  about  12  miles  from 
Fort  Scott,  in  southeastern  Kan- 
sas. His  father,  Henry  H.,  was 
farming  then  but  later  entered 


JEAN  OTIS  REINECKE 

the  contracting  business.  Jean 
was  the  middle  child  in  a  fam- 
ily of  three — two  boys  and  one 
girl. 

Has  Usual  Farm  Jobs; 
Learns  to  Hate  Hoeing 

The  youngster  had  the  usual 
farm  chores  to  do.  Among 
others  he  milked  and  cared  for 
the  cows.  He  chopped  stove 
wood.  The  one  he  remembers 
most  painfully  was  the  garden 
hoeing  assignment. 

He  walked  a  mile  each  day 
to  the  little  country  school- 
house  which  was  attended  by 
15  or  20  children.  He  recalls 
that  back  in  his  school  days  the 
snows  seemed  deeper  and  the 


winters  colder  than  they  do 
now.  He  went  to  Sunday  school 
in  the  same  little  schoolhouse. 

Occasionally  young  Jean  and 
his  friends  went  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. Now  and  then  they  shot 
a  coyote.  The  youngster  came 
into  the  ownership  of  a  horse 
named  Vesta  thru  money  he 
largely  earned  himself.  He 
started  his  horse  fund  with 
pennies  he  earned  picking 
strawberries  at  1  cent  a  quart. 
In  time  he  acquired  enough  to 
buy  a  calf  which  he  traded  in 
on  a  cow.  Later  he  sold  the 
cow  and  bought  Vesta. 

Life  on  the  farm  gave  the 
youngster  the  self-reliance 
which  was  to  become  so  valu- 
able later.  When  something  on 
the  farmbroke  it  was  fixed.  A 
boy  living  on  the  farm  learned 
to  entertain  himself. 

Moves  to  New  Town; 
Has  Two  Paper  Routes 

When  he  was  9  the  family 
moved  to  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  which 
was  a  fair  sized  town.  The  fa- 
ther went  into  the  building  con- 
tracting business,  specializing 
in  putting  up  houses.  The  Pitts- 
burg house  was  on  a  lot  large 
enough  for  the  family  to  keep 
a  cow.  Young  Jean  delivered 
milk  to  a  few  customers.  And 
he  had  two  newspaper  routes. 

It  was  in  the  early  grades  of 
grammar  school  that  the  young- 
ster showed  some  artistic  tal- 
ent. And  in  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  mother.  Al- 
most as  long  as  he  can  remem- 
ber he  wanted  to  be  "  an  artist 
and  live  in  New  York." 

In  high  school  the  youngster 
was  a  member  of  the  track 
team,  running  in  the  hurdles, 
but  he  didn't  care  much  for 
high  school.  During  those  days 
he  and  a  friend  operated  a  ra- 


dio shop  where  they  both  built 
and  repaired  radios. 

Because  the  shop  was  in  the 
back  part  of  his  friend's  fa- 
ther's store  there  was  little 
overhead  so  a  small  profit  was 
made.  Jean  worked  on  Satur- 
days for  a  sign  painter,  who 
had  some  art  training  and  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  young- 
ster. 

While  working  for  the  sign 
painter  Reinecke  had  an  inter- 
esting experience.  He  had  done 
some  sketches  of  the  famed 
Chicago  lawyer,  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  for  one  of  the  little  blue 
books  published  by  E.  Halde- 
man-Julius.  The  attorney  and 
the  publisher  stopped  at  the 
sign  painter's  establishment. 
Darrow  asked  who  did  the 
sketches  and  when  told  it  was 
young  Reinecke  was  quite  com- 
plimentary to  the  young  man. 

Reinecke  left  high  school  in 
1926  and  went  to  work  full 
time  for  the  sign  painter.  After 
four  or  five  months  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  where  he  got  a  job  as 
an  artist  for  General  Displays, 
Inc.  When  the  firm  took  on  a 
second  artist  Reinecke  became 
"  art  director." 

Chicago's  Century  of  Prog- 
ress, then  in  the  planning  stage, 
began  to  beckon  and  in  1930 
the  firm  opened  a  Chicago  of- 
fice with  Reinecke  as  art  direc- 
tor. In  that  period  industrial 
design  was  a  comparatively 
new  profession.  Some  indus- 
trial designers  designed  exhib- 
its for  A  Century  of  Progress 
and  Reinecke  became  inter- 
ested. 

He  designed  an  exhibit  for 
Chrysler  corporation  at  the  fair 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  ash 
tray  the  company  gave  away  as 


a  souvenir. 

In  1934  Reinecke  and  James 
Barnes,  a  salesman,  bought  the 
General  Displays  office  and  set 
up  General  Exhibits  and  Dis- 
plays. In  1935  they  sold  their 
enterprise  and  organized 
Barnes  &  Reinecke,  industrial 
designer,  because  the  field 
looked  promising. 

His  Bride  Thinks  New 
Venture  a  'Crazy*  One 

The  sale  took  place  a  month 
after  Reinecke's  marriage  to 
Miss  Esther  Brabec,  a  school 
teacher.  The  young  bride 
thought  her  husband  "crazy" 
for  embarking  on  such  a  ven- 
ture. 

The  firm's  first  office  was  at 
664  N.  Michigan  av.  Its  first 
job  was  to  design  a  dental  op- 
erating light  for  Burton  Manu- 
facturing company,  a  Chicago 
company.  The  firm's  first  na- 
tional job  was  in  1937  in  con- 
nection with  the  Toastmaster. 

When  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  II  the  market 
for  the  designing  of  consumer 
products  dried  up  and  the  firm 
entered  the  engineering  field. 
It  engaged  in  tool  design  and 
as  the  years  passed  engaged  in 
product  engineering  and  ma- 
chine design. 

In  1948  Reinecke  realized 
that  engineering  was  not  in  his 
field — that  industrial  design 
was  his  forte.  He  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  company  to  Barnes 
and  with  four  associates  or- 
ganized the  firm  now  bearing 


his  name.  Later  Barnes  sold 
his  interest  in  the  old  firm  to 
Joy  Manufacturing  company, 
Pittsburgh. 

A  Pioneer  in  New  Field 
Tells  of  Chicago's  Rise 

When  Reinecke  became  in- 
terested in  industrial  design 
there  were  few  persons  who 
followed  this  profession  in  Chi- 
cago, Reinecke  told  the  writer. 
Now  Chicago  is  becoming  the 
largest  center  for  this  activity 
in  the  country.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  great  diversity  of 
manufacturing  which  exists  in 
this  city.  Probably  in  no  other 
American  city  are  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  things  made  than 
in  Chicago. 

Design  has  been  a  potent  tool 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
things  made  by  industry.  Time 
was  when  purchasers  would 
take  any  device  as  long  as  it 
worked.  Now  appearance  is 
an  important  consideration  in 
the  purchase  of  any  item.  And 
now  a  situation  exists  wherein 
industrial  designers  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  to  de- 
sign products  that  will  outsell 
the  competitor's. 

Reinecke's  story  should  be 
an  inspiration  for  the  millions 
of  young  men  in  this  country 
who  will  have  to  build  careers 
without  outside  help  of  any 
kind.  A  onetime  farm  boy,  with 
no  formal  education  in  either 
design  or  art,  he  is  now  a  world 
figure  in  a  profession  requiring 
imagination  and  ability. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Russell  G.  Dahlberg/President 
of  Armstrong  Paint  and  Varnish  Co. 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


Russell  G.  Dahlberg  in  1919 
was  just  another  "  kid."  There 
was  little  ready  money  in  his 
background  and  possibly  less 
influence.  There  was,  however, 
plenty  of  opportunity  all 
around  him  because  there  were 
in  Chicago — as  there  are  today 
—  many  routes  to  success  for 
youngsters  willing  to  wofk. 

In  view  of  his  present  for- 
tunate situation,  one  might 
have  expected  that  the  youngs- 
ter would  be  found  among  the 
boys  who  were  trying  to  make 
something  of  themselves  in- 
stead of  lounging  in  pool 
rooms.  And  so  he  was.  In  Rus- 
sell's case  work  paid  off  well, 
for  today  he  is  president  of 
Armstrong  Paint  and  Varnish 
company,  one  of  Chicago's 
largest  manufacturers,  which 
last  June  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary. 

The  boy  had  no  special 
talent  and  he  cut  short  his  edu- 
cation. In  his  favor  was  his  lik- 
ing for  work.  And  there  was 
the  necessity  to  help  support 
his  mother.  So  when  oppor- 
tunity knocked  he  pitched  in 
and  kept  his  mind  on  his  job. 
And  by  staying  with  the  tasks 
given  he  rose  ultimately  to  be 
"  captain  '  of  the  Armstrong 
team."  His  is  a  story  that 
should  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  Chicago  "  as 
a  kid  without  a  chance." 

Dahlberg  was  born  Feb.  22, 
1904,  in  Chicago  at  3745  Green- 
wood av.,  the  youngest  in  a 


RUSSELL   G.  DAHLBERG 

family  of  three  boys.  His 
father,  Charles,  was  superin- 
tendent for  the  old  Northwest- 
ern Yeast  company,  now  out  of 
business. 

When  he  was  6  he  went  to 
Blaine  grammar  school  where 
he  was  reasonably  good  in  his 
studies.  There  were  many 
simple  pleasures  when  he  was 
a  small  boy.  There  were  black- 
berries to  be  picked  along  the 
sides  of  Graceland  cemetery. 
In  the  hot  summer  days  he 
walked  a  couple  of  miles  from 
home  to  the  lake.  Summer 
nights  one  sat  along  the  board 
walk  which  extended  south 
along  Sheridan  rd.  from  Grace 
st.  and  watched  the  stars. 


When  Russell  was  about  11 
his  father  died  and  then  the 
mother  and  her  oldest  boy, 
Truman,  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  the  family  together.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong 
character,  who  was  not  in- 
terested in  the  doles  of  a  pa- 
ternalistic government.  When 
necessary  she  took  in  washing 
to  feed  her  little  family — wash- 
ing which  Russell  delivered. 

The  Armstrong  president  is 
exceedingly  proud  of  his 
mother,  who  lived  to  be  84. 
She  was  a  woman  who  was 
always  able  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Among  her  other  self- 
appointed  tasks  was  that  of 
seeing  to  it  that  her  boys  went 
to  Sunday  school  and  to  serv- 
ices at  the  Waveland  Method- 
ist church. 

Delivers  Meat  After 
School  and  Saturdays 

Russell's  first  profitable  job 
was  that  of  delivering  meat 
after  school  and  all  day  Sat- 
urdays for  a  meat  market  at 
Grace  st.  and  Clifton  av.  Hours 
on  Saturdays  were  from  7  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  Deliveries  were 
made  from  a  horse  drawn 
wagon. 

After  a  time  at  Lake 
View  High  school  the  youth 
decided  to  end  his  school  days 
and  to  make  work  a  full  time 
occupation. 

His  brother,  Truman,  mean- 
time, had  gone  to  work  for  the 
Armstrong  company  and  had 
risen  to  be  assistant  superin- 
tendent. The  latter  got  his 
younger  brother  a  job  with  the 
company  as  office  boy  after 
school  and  all  day  Saturdays. 
The  office  boy  job  proved  to 
be  a  profitable  one  for  he  was 
able  to  get  in  a  lot  of  over- 
time  for   which   he   received 


extra  pa}'. 

In  1919  came  the  decision  to 
leave  Lake  View.  From  the 
post  of  office  boy  he  moved 
to  a  variety  of  other  positions, 
among  them  receiving  clerk, 
shippjng  clerk,  labeling  clerk, 
file  clerk,  and  packer.  He 
cleaned  tanks  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  company's 
products.  He  was  the  cooper, 
washing  out  old  wine  barrels 
and  making  them  ready  to  con- 
tain varnishes. 

President  of  the  company  at 
the  time  was  E.  Royce  Arm- 
strong, son  of  the  company's 
founder.  E.  Royce  Armstrong 
died  in  1939,  but  the  people 
at  the  Armstrong  company 
still  speak  of  him  with  the 
greatest  affection.  And  to  hear 
them  talk  one  would  think  he 
could  still  be  found  around  the 
vast  plant  which  includes  22 
buildings  on  a  10  acre  site  in 
S.  Kilbourn  av. 

Armstrong  took  an  interest 
in  the  youngster  and  made 
him  assistant  purchasing 
agent.  When  he  was  only  about 
20 — that  was  in  1924 — he  was 
made  full  purchasing  agent,  a 
post  which  kept  him  busy  for  a 
good  many  years  because  of 
the  great  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  other  items  used  in 
a  large  paint  and  varnish  op- 
eration. 

In  1933  the  company  started 
the  manufacture  of  containers. 
Dahlberg,  who  had  now  grown 
old  enough  to  be  called  by  his 
surname,  was  made  director  of 
sales  for  the  Container  di- 
vision. The  company  sold  its 
surplus  production  to  other 
companies.  The  young  man 
who  liked  to  work  did  a  splen- 
did job  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Container  division  while  at 


the  same  time  holding  the  title 
of  director  of  purchases.  His 
record  resulted  in  1938  in  his 
being  elected  vice  president  of 
the  company, 

Named  President  of 
Company  in  1946 

Dahlberg  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company  in  1946 
when  Mitchei  Goldsmith,  who 
was  then  president,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  present  president  is  a 
jovial  person,  with  a  healthy 
laugh,  who  may  not  have  the 
polish  of  a  university  gradu- 
ate. He  does  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  paint  business  probably 
as  keen  as  anyone  in  the  city. 
And  he  does  understand 
thoroly  the  facts  of  life,  includ- 
ing the  cruel  one  which  is  too 
of  I  en  passed  over — no  one  is 
indispensable. 

Dahlberg  insists  that  any 
one  of  the  company's  executive 
staff  could  hold  the  job  of 
president  as  well  as  he  does. 
He  will  tell  you  that  the  be- 
loved E.  R.  Armstrong  set  the 
company's  policy  and  he  and 
his  teammates  are  following 
that  policy.  His  four  major 
executive  teammates  are  Frank 
W.  Brokamp,  executive  vice 
president;  Ronald  J.  Kennedy, 
vice  president;  Elizabeth  B. 
Dixon,  treasurer,  and  Stewart 
Todd,  secretary. 


Each  of  the  key  officers  has 
an  understudy  coming  along 
and  there  are  others  behind 
them.  Dahlberg  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  against  company 
policy  for  anyone  to  bring  a 
relative  into  the  organization. 
And  he  will  forget  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  his  own  brother 
then  employed  by  the  company 
who  got  him  his  own  first  job 
with  the  organization, 

Sees  600  Employes 
as  One  Big  Team 

While  expounding  the  quali- 
ties of  his  executive  teammates 
he  will  pause  to  ask:  "  But  how 
could  this  company  get  along 
without  the  janitor?  Without 
the  secretaries?  Without  the 
office  boy?" 

He  sees  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  about  600  employes  as 
one  big  team.  The  success  of 
the  team  is  dependent  upon 
the  efforts  of  each  member. 

To  go  back  thru  the  years 
momentarily,  Dahlberg  was 
married  in  1924  to  Miss  Agnes 
Reisel,  whom  he  had  met  at  a 
party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dahlberg, 
who  reside  at  1014  Kenilworth 
av.,  Oak  Park,  have  two  chil- 
dren, Russell  Jr.  and  Barbara. 

The  Armstrong  company 
was  established  100  years  ago 
at  18  S.  Dearborn  st.  which 
under  the  present  street  num- 
bering system  is  228  N.  Dear- 
born. 
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elch  of  George  A.  Fry,  Chairman  of 
Georjje  A.  Pry  &  Associates 

By  Philip  Hampson 

Swayzee  and  Mississinewa 
are  two  minor  locations  with 
odd  names  to  be  found  on  a 
map  of  Indiana  only  after  con- 
siderable search.  The  first  is 
the  name  of  a  village  with  a 
population  of  considerably  less 
than  1,000.  The  second  refers 
to  a  stream  called  by  courtesy 
a  river. 

Extremely  unimportant  to 
many  of  us,  their  mention  to  a 
gentleman  seated  in  his  com- 
fortable apartment  on  Chi- 
cago's fashionable  Lake  Shore 
dr.  brings  to  mind  the  happy 
days  of  an  Indiana  boyhood. 

The  gentleman  possessing  a 
splendid  view  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  George  A.  Fry,  chair- 
man of  George  A.  Fry  &  As- 
sociates, nationally  known 
management  consultant.  Sway- 
zee  is  the  village  in  which  Fry 
was  born  Oct.  20, 1901,  and  the 
Mississinewa  is  a  stream  10 
miles  north  of  the  town  which 
served  as  "  the  old  swimming 
hole." 

Fry  is  among  the  many  per- 
sons who  left  home  in  Indiana 
to  find  success  in  Chicago.  In- 
teresting is  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  his  taking  up  his 
life  work.  When  he  was  15  and 
an  attendant  at  the  Methodist 
Episopal  church  a  young  min- 
ister, Adolph  Wickman,  came 
to  town  with  his  bride. 

Young  Minister  Like 
"Breath  of  Fresh  Air" 

Just  out  of  Garrett  Biblical 
institute     in     Evanston,     the 
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young  minister,  intelligent  and 
stimulating,  was  like  a 
11  breath  of  fresh  air "  to  the 
boy.  Tho  the  minister  was  to 
die  in  a  few  months  it  was  his 
influence  which  led  Fry  to 
enter  Northwestern  university 
where  he  made  connections 
which  resulted  in  his  entering 
his  present  work. 

Fry's  father,  Arthur  W.,had 
a  general  merchandise  and 
grocery  store*  The  son  worked 
in  the  store  from  the  time  he 
was  a  tiny  lad.  He  swept  up, 
delivered  goods,  and  waited  on 
customers. 

Saturdays  were  long  when 
there  was  no  school.  Store 
hours  ran  from  6  a.  m.  to  9 


or  10  p.  m.  However,  the  fa- 
ther saw  to  it  that  his  son  did 
not  lead  a  life  of  all  work  and 
no  play. 

There  were  excursions  into 
the  country,  swimming  in  the 
Mississinewa,  and  basketball. 
One  of  the  big  thrills  was  to 
visit  an  uncle.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Moulder,  in  Kokomo,  Ind., 
who  had  an  office  across  the 
street  from  the  plant  of  El- 
wood  Haynes  who  built  autos. 

When  young  Fry  was  about 
10  or  11  the  people  in  the 
town  began  to  buy  autos.  It 
became  the  custom  for  a  half 
dozen  families  to  drive  into 
the  country  for  picnics.  The 
Fry  family  got  their  first  car 
[aBuickjin  1916. 

Attended  Grade,  High 
School  in  One  Building 

The  youngster  went  eight 
years  to  the  town's  grammar 
school  and  four  years  more  to 
high  school  in  the  same  build- 
ing. In  the  sixth  grade  he 
started  playing  basketball  and 
in  high  school  played  forward 
on  the  school  team.  And  in 
high  school  he  also  took  part 
in  dramatics. 

In  his  second  year  in  high 
school  young  Fry  got  a  job 
with  the  First  National  bank. 
His  job  in  the  morning  was  to 
sweep  out  and  get  the  fire 
started  so  that  when  the  doors 
opened  at  8  o'clock  all  would 
be  ready  for  the  customers. 

He  washed  the  windows, 
carried  out  the  ashes  and 
helped  to  carry  the  books  and 
money  from  the  vaults.  After 
school  he- returned  to  take  on 
a  variety  of  chores.  Saturdays 
and  summer  vacations  he 
worked  at  the  bank,  for  which 
his  pay  was  about  $5  a  week. 

As  time  went  on  the  youth 
was  jgiven  responsible  assign- 


ments by  his  banker  employ- 
ers. He  counted  and  stamped 
paper  currency.  He  took  the 
interurban  car  to  Marion  to 
fetch  packages  of  money 
which  contained  as  much  as 
$10,000.  In  his  job  he  found 
out  about  the  finances  of  most 
of  the  people  in  town  and  he 
learned  one  important  lesson 
— the  wisdom  of  keeping  his 
mouth  shut. 

The  youth  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1919  and 
continued  in  his  bank  job  full 
time  for  a  year  to  earn  money 
for  college. 

In  September,  1920,  young 
Fry  arrived  in  Evanston,  a 
town  he  had  never  visited,  to 
enter  Northwestern  universi- 
ty's school  of  commerce.  He 
found  the  town  a  friendly 
place.  In  his  sofomore  year  he 
was  treasurer  of  his  fraternity, 
Sigma  Nu,  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  North- 
western, the  university  paper. 
In  his  senior  year  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  student  council. 

He  helped  to  pay  his  way  by 
working  part  time  in  the  office 
of  the  director  of  personnel. 
After  his  graduation  in  1924 
he  stayed  on  at  the  university 
headquarters  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  personnel  until  the 
end  of  that  year. 

One  of  his  assignments  in 
this  post  was  to  try  to  improve 
the  scholastic  standing  of  fra- 
ternity members.  He  helped  to 
organize  "  a  council  of  alumni 
of  the  fraternities." 

Started  Association 
with  Late  Edwin  G.  Booz 

While  engaged  in  this  ef- 
fort he  met  the  late  Edwin  G. 
Booz,  who  had  started  in  the 
management  consultant  busi- 
ness right  after  World  War  I 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Walter 


Dill  Scott,  then  president  of 
Northwestern. 

Booz  was  looking  lor  a 
young  man  to  join  him  in  his 
young  enterprise.  Fry  had  no 
capital  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
terprise  for  he  owed  $1,000 
when  he  left  college.  At  first 
there  was  just  the  pair  of 
young  men  in  an  office  at  14 
E.  Jackson  blvd.  plus  a  secre- 
tary. 

One  of  Fry's  first  tasks  was 
to  make  a  survey  of  communi- 
ty buying  habits  of  people  in 
Rochelle,  Dixon,  and  Syca- 
more, 111.  He  did  this  by  mak- 
ing personal  interviews. 

Thru  the  years  Fry  gained 
experience  in  the  business  of 
advising  management  and  in 
1936  became  a  partner  in  the 
Booz  firm.  He  told  this  writer 
that  a  firm  of  this  type  seeks 
to  serve  business  executives  by 
analyzing  and  solving  their 
problems  of  management,  giv- 
ing the  executives  more  time 
to  solve  the  highly  technical 
problems  relating  to  their  own 
kinds  of  business. 

He  observed  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  business  advisory 
services,  companies  having  dis- 
tress situations  were  the  chief 
sources  of  their  revenues, 
whereas  today  their  business 
comes  from  successful,  well 
run  enterprises. 

Present  managements  seek 
advice  on  varied  business  de- 
tails  including  such   subjects 


as  how  much  salary  should  ex- 
ecutives be  paid. 
Fry  Establishes  Own 
Organization  in  1942 

In  1942  Fry  left  the  Booz 
organization  and  set  up  his 
own  firm  primarily  because 
he  wanted  to  be  "  on  his  own." 
He  has  about  75  employes. 

Moving  back  thru  the  years 
momentarity,  Fry  in  1926 
married  Miss  Geraldine  Brode, 
a  Chicago  girl  he  had  met  at  a 
freshman  class  party  at  the 
university.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry, 
who  reside  at  209  Lake  Shore 
dr.,  have  two  children,  a 
daughter,  Janet,  and  a  son, 
Willard. 

Fry  enjoys  golf.  He  travels 
a  great. deal.  He  tries  to  keep 
up  with  current  business  pub- 
lications and  he  reads  best  sel- 
lers. He  finds  the  best  place 
to  read  is  in  airplanes  and 
since  he  flies  a  lot  he  gets  in 
a  good  bit  of  reading. 

He  attributes  much  of  his 
own  success  in  life  to  the  fine 
heritage  he  received  from  his 
father  and  mother  in  the  form 
of  a  good  home  life,  early 
training,  and  material  help  in 
his  school  days. 

Fry  told  the  writer  that  in 
his  opinion  never  was  there  so 
much  opportunity  in  America 
for  alert  young  men.  There  has 
never  been  a  greater  need  than 
now  for  earnest,  ambitious,  and 
hard  working  young  men. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Everetle  B.  Harris,  President 
of  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 


Last  year  23,886,240.000  eggs 
were  bought,  and  sold  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
exchange;  also  67,885,800  50- 
pound  bags  of  onions;  and 
also  enough  turkeys,  potatoes, 
and  butter  to  have  fed  all  Chi- 
cago. The  dollar  volume  of  the 
trading  in  these  foods  totaled 
about  IV4  billion  dollars. 

If  the  above  statistics  aren't 
quite  as  sensational  as  those 
contained  in  Washington  re- 
ports they  are  nevertheless  im- 
pressive. 

And  if  anyone  back  in  1919 
had  told  a  certain  poor  south- 
ern Illinois  farm  boy  that  he 
was  to  have  a  role  in  the  trade 
of  all  this  farm  produce  he 
would  have  laughed.  All  he 
hoped  was  that  he  would  be 
able  to  go  to  high  school — col- 
lege was  far  beyond  his  ken. 

Today  we  introduce  the  1919 
farm  boy,  Everette  B.  Harris, 
president  of  the  Mercantile  ex- 
change. He  was  born  April  18, 
1913,  on  an  80. acre  farm  in 
Gallatin  county,  not  far  from 
Norris  City,  which  is  in  White 
county. 

His  father  was  George  Harris, 
whose  grandfather,  Robert  Har- 
ris, had  obtained  the  land  in 
1827.  The  great-grandson  pos- 
sesses the  sheepskin  land  grant 
signed  by  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  which  vested 
title  to  the  land  in  Robert 
Harris. 

Young  Harris  lived  with  his 
parents  and  two  sisters,  Wanda 
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and  Eloise,  on  the  Gallatin 
county  farm  until  he  was  5 
when  his  father  sold  the  prop- 
erty and  bought  56  acres  in 
White  county,  about  a  mile 
from  Norris  City,  so  the  chil- 
dren could  go  to  high  school 
when  the  time  came. 

The  father  died  soon  after 
buying  the  new  farm.  From 
then  on  it  was  a  struggle  for 
the  mother  and  her  children  to 
make  a  living. 

The  farm  operated  by  the 
mother— like  the  older  one  run 
by  the  father  before  his  death 
—had  a  small  herd  of  dairy 
cows  that  produced  milk  and 
butter  for  sale.  Some  revenue 
came  from  chickens  and  eggs. 


Corn  and  hay  were  grown  as 
feed.  The  farm  also  produced 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  family's  food  needs  were 
supplied  largely  from  the  land 
and  in  addition  there  was  a 
cash  income  of  about  $1,000  a 
year.  In  the  busy  season  a  hired 
man  helped  with  the  work. 

As  a  small  boy  Harris  drove 
to  town  with  produce  for  sale, 
He  attended  the  Norris  City 
grammar  school  and  later  the 
high  school,  which  was  in  the 
same  building. 

The  youngster  liked  to  fish 
in  the  Wabash  river.  When  he 
was  9  he  had  a  .22  rifle  and 
when  he  was  12  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  shotgun.  Rabbits, 
quail,  and  squirrels  were  his 
game.  There  was  no  time  avail- 
able for  playing  on  a  ball  team 
or  engaging  in  other  athletics 
when  in  high  school. 

Attends  Presbyterian 
Church  Services 

The  youngster  went  to  Sun- 
day school  in  the  little  Presby- 
terian church  and  later  at- 
tended services  there  with  his 
mother  and  sisters. 

All  thru  his  early  days  his  big 
interest  was  in  reading.  He 
read  everything  he  could  get 
his  hands  on,  obtaining  books 
from  the  library  or  from 
friends  of  his  mother. 

An  event  that  was  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  his 
life  occurred  one  day  when  he 
and  his  mother  paused  before 
the  window  of  a  merchandise 
store  run  by  Arthur  W.  Marlin. 
In  the  window  were  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  wagon,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
boy  who  could  make  the  most 
names  from  "Buster  Brown," 
the  title  of  a  famed  comic  strip 
of  an  earlier  day  and  also  the 
name  of  a  line  of  shoes. 


Harris  was  12  when  he 
looked  longingly  at  the  wagon 
and  asked  his  mother  if  he 
might  enter  the  contest.  She 
agreed  and  told  her  son  she 
would  help  him.  Furthermore, 
Aunt  Mary  Yates  had  a  large 
dictionary  on  her  farm  12  miles 
away  and  the  mother  was  sure 
she  would  be  glad  to  lend  it 
to  the  boy. 

As  the  reader  might  expect, 
the  youngster  won  the  contest, 
but  he  didn't  get  the  wagon. 
He  needed  shoes  badly,  so  it 
was  the  pair  of  shoes  he  chose. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
test he  became  well  acquainted 
with  Marlin,  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  him. 

The  merchant  gave  him  a 
job  Saturdays  testing  cream 
and  writing  due  bills  for  farm- 
ers who  brought  in  their  sup- 
plies. He  tested  the  cream  for 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat 
with  a  little  machine.  Later  he 
sold  goods  in  Marlin's  store. 

His  experience  with  Marlin 
gave  him  an  interest  in  busi- 
ness and  implanted  in  him  an 
urge  to  get  out  into  the  big 
business  world.  Meanwhile,  in 
high  school  he  worked  diligent- 
ly. Summers  he  went  where  he 
could  to  find  work.  In  1930,  for 
example,  he  hitchhiked  to  De- 
troit and  got  a  job  as  a  statis- 
tical clerk  for  a  grocery  chain. 

Heads  Junior  Class; 
Edits  Annual  as  Senior 

In  high  school  he  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class  in  his  junior 
year  and  in  his  senior  year  he 
was  editor  of  the  school  annual. 
Sometime  before  Harris'  grad- 
uation Curtis  Blacker,  who 
taught  English,  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  compete  in  the  county 
examinations  for  a  scholarship 
for  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Young  Harris,  whose  finan- 
cial status  was  such  that  he  wore 
jeans  from  necessity  instead  of 
from  choice,  hadn't  considered 
going  to  college — he  expected 
to  get  a  job  the  day  he  left 
high  school.  However,  he  did 
take  the  examinations  and  he 
did  win  a  four  year  scholarship. 

The  young  man  hitchhiked 
to  Champaign  150  miles  to  the 
north  a  month  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  term  in  order 
to  have  time  to  find  a  job.  He 
soon  found  a  "room  and 
board"  place.  He  got  some 
help  from  his  mother  and  he 
took  various  jobs.  One  was  as  a 
waiter  at  the  Southern  Tea 
room  where  members  of  the 
faculty  staff  ate. 

On  completion  of  a  liberal 
arts  course  in  1935  he  went  to 
work  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Indiana 
Gas  and  Electric  company  at 
$85  a  month.  After  a  few 
months  he  was  offered  a  post 
with  the  soil  conservation  serv- 
ice, department  of  agriculture, 
in  Decatur,  111.  As  he  would  get 
considerably  higher  pay  he 
took  the  position,  which  was  to 
enlist  farmers  in  soil  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Transfers  to  Bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  three  years  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
an  assignment  which  enabled 


him  to  do  graduate  work  at 
American  university.  He  got  a 
rating  as  an  economist.  When 
the  war  started  he  was  placed 
hr  charge  of  the  bureau's  Chi- 
cago office.  His  duties  were  in 
wage  analysis  and  he  worked 
with  the  war  labor  board. 

After  the  war  he  went  to 
night  classes  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  where  he  obtained 
a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration.  While  at  the 
university  he  met  Don  Nightin- 
gale of  The  Tribune's  adver- 
tising staff. 

He  confided  to  Nightingale 
that  he  would  like  to  get  into 
private  business  and  shortly 
thereafter  found  himself  being 
interviewed  by  Leon  Mandel  in 
the  executive  offices  of  Mandel 
Brothers,  Inc.  He  became  per- 
sonnel director  of  the  firm  and 
left  it  in  1949  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

He  left  the  grain  market  in 
1953  to  become  president  of 
the  mercantile  exchange. 
Among  his  current  interests  is 
promotion  of  trade  in  scrap 
metals,  which  is  something  new 
for  the  exchange. 

Harris  married  a  university 
classmate,  Marguerite  Solberg, 
in  1939.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris, 
"who  reside  in  Park  Ridge,  have 
two  young  sons.  The  former 
farm  boy  has  traveled  a  long 
way. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Newton  C.  Farr,  Long  Time 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Man 


By  Philip  Hampson- 

Few  other  Chicagoans  have  MMBMB 
given  as  much  time  to  the  serv-  * 
ice  of  their  city  and  their  coun- 
try as  Newton  C.  Farr,  consult- 
ant to  Farr.  Chinnock  &  Samp- 
son. For  many  years  a  leader 
in  the  real  estate  field — both 
local  and  national — he  is  wide- 
ly known  for  his  civic,  chari- 
table, educational,  and  cultural 
activities. 

A  list  of  the  organizations  of 
which  he  is  a  member  or  has 
been  a  member  is  truly  for- 
midable. But  certainly  he  is 
not  the  "  joiner  "  type — if  he 
becomes  interested  in  an  or- 
ganization it  is  because  he  has 
a  real  interest  in*  its  aims. 

If  he  is  not  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  he  is  at  least  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  His  is 
not  a  story  of  a  poor  boy  who 
rose  from  rags  to  riches  for  his 
father  was  quite  well  off  when 
the  younger  Farr  started  his 
career. 

However,  he  is  responsible 
for  his  own  reasonable  finan- 
cial success.  If  it  were  possible 
to  estimate  riches  on  a  basis  of 
what  one  does  with  the  time 
alloted  to  one's  stay  on  this 
earth  Farr  would  be  rated  an 
extremely  wealthy  man. 

Certainly  Farr"s  life  could 
serve  as  the  inspiration  for  the 
many  young  men  whose  par- 
ents have  given  them  good  ed- 
ucations and  freedom  from  fi- 
nancial worries  and  who  have 
the  desire  to  make  the  fullest 
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use  of  their  blessings. 

Still  Lives  in  House 

in  Which  He  Was  Born 

Farr  was  born  Dec.  25,  1887, 
at  4737  Woodlawn  av.,  in  the 
large  house  in  which  he  has 
continued  to  reside  thru  the 
years.  His  father,  Marvin  A., 
was  in  the  real  estate  business 
from  the  time  he  arrived  in 
Chicago  shortly  after  the  great 
fire  in  1871  until  his  death  in 
1915. 

The  first  real  estate  job  held 
by  the  father  was  that  of  a 
salesman  for  the  West  Chicago 
Land  company,  which  sold 
property  in  the  area  extending 


from  Pulaski  [Crawford]  av.  to 
Cicero  av.  and  from  Lake  st. 
to  Madison  st. 

Among  Farr's  earliest  re- 
membrances are  of  the  splen- 
did buildings,  the  fire  works, 
and  the  bright  electric  lights 
[then  one  of  the  new  wonders 
of  the  world!  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
His  early  school  days  were 
passed  at  the  Harvard  school 
[an  old  Chicago  private  school 
which  is  still  in  existence]  and 
at  the  Shakespeare  public 
school. 

He  recalls  with  pleasure  hap- 
py days  playing  baseball  in  the 
big  lot  which  extended  along 
the  east  side  of  Woodlawn  av. 
from  48th  to  49th  sts.  Known 
as  "  the  lot "  it  was  the  center 
of  athletic  interest  for  the 
neighborhood. 

The  fathers  in  the  area  as- 
sembled there  in  the  evenings 
to  play  baseball  with  their  sons. 
One  of  the  youngsters  with 
whom  young  Farr  played  was 
"  Shorty  "  Stern,  now  better 
known  as  Lawrence  F.  Stern, 
president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  com- 
pany. 

It's  a  Sad  Day  When 
Builders  Move  In 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  build- 
ers moved  in  and  began  to 
erect  homes  on  the  play  area. 

The  now  dignified  and  se- 
date Farr  in  those  early  days 
enjoyed  Horatio  Alger  and  Ol- 
iver Optic  just  like  the  other 
youngsters.  He  joined  h  i  s 
young  friends  in  "flipping" 
cable  cars  which  ran  in  Cot- 
tage Grove  av.  as  far  south  as 
39th  st.  He  went  to  the  Ken- 
wood Evangelical  church,  an 
interdenominational  church, 
which  to  this  day  serves  the 


community 

A  big  treat  for  the  young- 
ster was  to  visit  his  mother's 
father,  Isaac  N.  Camp,  who 
lived  in  Monroe  st.,  just  west 
of  Ashland  av.  The  grandfather 
was  head  of  Estey  &  Camp, 
which  had  a  music  store  at 
Jackson  and  State  sts.  where 
Lytt on's,  Henry  C.  Lytton  & 
Co.  now  stands. 

After  grammar  school  the 
youngster  went  to  the  Law- 
rencevillc  school  in  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  graduated  in  1905. 

He  had  an  understanding 
with  his  father  that  he  would 
not  be  required  to  go  into  the 
real  estate  business,  but  would 
enter  a  profession.  So  he  took 
a  civil,  engineering  course  at 
Cornell  university  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1909. 

On  leaving  college  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Raymond  Con- 
crete Pile  company  at  $60  a 
month.  The  company  special- 
ized in  constructing  founda- 
tions. Farr,  who  worked  in  the 
company's  Chicago  office, 
helped  to  design  foundations 
for  buildings  for  International 
Harvester  company  and  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tinplate 
plant  at  Gary. 

He  had  been  with  the  foun- 
dation company  three  years 
when  his  father  asked  him  to 
join  him  for  a  while.  So  the 
soji  took  a  temporary  job  with 
his  father  in  1912  and  re- 
mained with  it  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  turned  over 
active  control  to  his  associates, 
Ronald  J.  Chinnock  and  Rich- 
ard II.  Sampson. 

Negotiates  300  Leases 
for  Grocery  Chain 

Soon  after  joining  his  father, 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 


Tea  company  set  out  to  open 
a  store  in  every  Chicago  neigh- 
borhood. The  son  made  about 
300  leases  for  the  chain. 

In  1917  Farr  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  army  from  which 
he  emerged  in  1919  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  engineers.  He 
served  as  assistant  resident  en- 
gineer in  Winchester,  England. 

On  leaving  the  army  he  re- 
turned to  the  realty  business. 
The  firm  was  especially  active 
on  the  south  side.  As  the  years 
passed  Farr  began  devoting 
more  of  his  time  to  his  outside 
interests.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Real  Es- 
tate Board  and  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

For  years  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  he  served 
its  predecessor,  Armour  Insti- 
tute. He  has  been  very  active 
in  the  affairs  of  Illinois  Tech 
which  has  reclaimed  a  large 
slice  of  the  near  south  side  in 
the  building  of  its  new  beauti- 
ful campus. 

He  had  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  George 
Washington  Carver  Gardens  at 
37th  st.  and  Michigan  av.  which 
was  designed  to  show  how  a 
reclamation  project  should  be 
handled. 

Farr  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  university  at 
Harrogate,  Tenn.,  whose  500 
students  come  from  a  moun- 
tain area.  He  is  still  rather  ac- 


tive in  Cornell  university  af- 
fairs. 

Assists  Southeast 
Chicago  Commission 

Another  civic  enterpri.se 
with  which  he  is  associated  is 
the  Southeast  Chicago  commis- 
sion of  which  Lawrence  A. 
Kimpton.  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  chair- 
man. The  organization  has  big 
plans  lor  the  improvement  of 
Kenwood,  Hyde  Park,  and 
Woodlawn. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood redevelopment  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  North 
Michigan  Avenue   association. 

To  name  a  few  others  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expendi- 
tures, and  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago. 

A  music  lover,  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  orchestra  in  which 
he  played  the  viol  for  some 
years,  but  has  now  given  this 
up.  He  is  highly  interested  in 
the  Civil  war,  having  an  out- 
standing library  covering  that 
period  of  American  history, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
War  Round  Table.  He  greatly 
enjoys  visits  to  his  farm  near 
Onekama,  Mich. 

Handsome  and  kindly,  Farr 
nevertheless  is  a  bachelor.  His 
80  year  old  cousin,  Miss  Jessie 
Farr,  who  taught  school  for  56 
years,  resides  with  him. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  David  W.  Harris,  President 
of  Universal  Oil  Products 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


It  often  has  been  said  that 
destiny  sets  one's  course  thru 
life.  And  very  likely  it  does. 
But  the  individual  can  give 
destiny  a  nudge  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Take  the  case  of  David 
William  Harris. 

He  refused  to  accept  a  de- 
feat which  destiny  apparently 
was  bent  on  giving  him  and  by 
so  doing  got  himself  on  a  path 
that  led  ultimately  to  his  be- 
coming president  of  Universal 
Oil  Products  company. 

Universal  may  be  described 
as  an  "  oil  company's  oil  com- 
pany." It  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  owned  by 
Shell  Oil  company,  Standard 
Oil  company  [Indiana],  Stand- 
ard Oil  company  [New  Jersey], 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, Texas  company,  and 
Phillips  Petroleum  company. 

In  1944  the  group  gave  Uni- 
versal to  trustees  for  the  Petro- 
leum Research  Fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  American 
Chemical  society. 

The  nudge  Harris  gave  des- 
tiny occurred  when  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Atlanta. 
A  scout  for  oil  interests  came 
to  the  institute  to  select  one 
graduate  for  a  training  course. 

Harris  Not  Selected; 
Letter  Wins  Him  Post 

The  person  selected  was  not 


DAVID   W.  HARRIS 

Harris,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
that  young  man  who  thereupon 
wrote  a  letter  to  New  York 
City  which  resulted  in  his 
being  given  a  second  appoint- 
ment. 

Harris  was  born  Sept.  7, 
1891,  in  Machen,  Ga.,  a  little 
town  near  Macon.  His  father, 
Nathaniel  Edwin,  was  a  law- 
yer who  struggled  to  make  a 
living  at  a  time  when  "  every- 
one in  Georgia  was  poor." 

The  father  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. Before  he  began  his 
campaign  he  insisted  he  be  al- 
lowed to  "  tote  his  own  skillet." 

The  phrase  meant  there 
would  be  "  no  strings  attached  " 


to  him  if  he  was  elected. 

David  Harris  was  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren. He  grew  up  in  Macon, 
which  is  the  center  of  Georgia. 
There  he  went  to  grammar 
school  and  to  high  school.  He 
usually  worked  during  sum- 
mer vacations.  Sometimes  his 
job  was  that  of  an  office  boy 
and  sometimes  he  took  odd 
jobs,  such  as  laying  water 
lines.  As  a  youngster  he  read 
Horatio  Alger,  the  Rover  Boys 
and  George  Henty,  as  did  his 
fellow  Americans  up  north. 

Remembers  Trips 

to  Dad's  Boyhood  Home 

Among  his  most  pleasant 
memories  are  those  concerned 
with  trips  with  his  father  to 
the  latter's  boyhood  home  in 
east  Tennessee.  The  father  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  south 
in  the  Civil  war  and  because 
the  area  from  which  he  came 
favored  the  north  he  decided 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  his 
home  in  Georgia  after  the  war. 

One  of  his  favorites  at  his 
father's  old  farm  home  was 
Uncle  Joe  who  could  put  his 
hand  on  a  saddle  and  vault 
clear  over  a  horse. 

In  high  school  Harris  played 
third  base  on  the  ball  team. 
•The  school  didn't  have  a  good 
team  but  the  boys  did  have  a 
good  time. 

When  he  was  7  his  mother 
died  and  the  Harris  family  ties 
probably  were  knit  closer  be- 
cause members  of  the  large 
family  had  to  help  each  other. 
When  he  was  9  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  on 
his  own  initiative. 

Takes  Electrical 
Engineering  Course 

After  leaving  high  school 
Harris  went  to  Georgia  Tech 


where  he  took  an  .  electrical 
engineering  course.  Incident- 
ally, his  father  as  a  young 
member  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature had  a  major  part  in 
founding  the  famed  southern 
institution. 

The  father  had  observed  that 
southern  boys  who  wanted  to 
take  up  engineering  had  to  go 
north  to  do  so.  He  got  the  leg- 
islature to  make  a  small  appro- 
priation which  was  used  to 
establish  Georgia  Tech. 

While  a  sofomore  Harris 
took  a  job  in  his  dormitory 
acting  as  a  monitor.  This  gave 
him  his  room  and  board.  He 
sold,  clothes  for  the  Hayes- 
Haygood  company  to  his  fellow 
students.  He  acted  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  which  paid  him  by 
the  inch  for  his  contributions. 
His  earnings  were  small. 

As  a  youngster  Harris  learned 
to  play  the  piano  by  ear.  In 
high  school  and  in  college  he 
found  that  his  ability  to  bang 
out  tunes  contributed  to  his 
popularity  and  enhanced  his 
social  life. 

It  was  a  scout  for  Cities 
Service  company  interests  in 
search  of  new  talent  who  se- 
lected a  Georgia  Tech  class- 
mate of  Harris  for  an  appoint- 
ment. 

But,  as  noted,  Harris  didn't 
bow  to  an  apparent  defeat. 
Instead  he  did  a  job  of  self- 
selling  and  so  won  for  himself 
an  appointment  to  the  engi- 
neering training  school  of  the 
Denver  Gas  and  Electric  com- 
pany, Denver,  which  was  con- 
troled  by  Cities  Service. 

Contract  Provides 
$50  a  Month  Pay 

The    young    engineer    was 


given  a  two  year  contract  under 
which  he  was  paid  $50  a  month 
for  the  first  six  months.  If  he 
proved  to  be  capable  he  was  to 
be  paid  $55  a  month  for  the 
second  six  months.  He  got  the 
$55. 

In  his  second  year  he  was 
permitted  to  earn  $70  a  month. 
In  his  training  days  the  young 
man  held  a  variety  of  posts. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
young  engineer  was  assigned 
to  the  New  York  offices  of  Cit- 
ies Service  as  an  engineering 
statistician.  There  he  became 
interested  in  budget  work.  In 
a  short  time  he  became  assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Later  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  one  of  the  Empire  group  of 
companies  in  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  His  next  move  was  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  he 
served  as  an  official  or  as  head 
of  a  number  of  Cities  Service 
affiliates.  Among  others  he 
was  president  of  Arkansas  Na- 
tural Gas  corporation. 

One  thing  that  Harris  found 
in  his  early  days  in  the  oil  bus- 
iness— he  was  a  company  pres- 
ident when  he  was  in  his  thir- 
ties— was  that  he  was  handi- 
capped because  he  had  not  ob- 
tained a  business  education. 
He  rectified  this  by  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  reading  on 
business  practices. 

It  was  in  1945  that.  Harris 
was  urged  to  head  Universal 
because  the  companies  which 


transferred  their  ownership  to 
the  research  fund  wanted  a 
neutral  at  its  head.  It  was  a 
December  day  and  bitterly 
cold  in  Chicago  when  he  had 
about  decided  not  to  take  the 
post.  He  was  walking  with  his 
friend  Guy  Reed,  an  officer  of 
Harris  Trust  and  Savings  bank, 
who  said  cheerfully:  "  Why  it's 
warm,  it's  up  to  zero."  Reed's 
cheerfulness  helped  him 
change  his  mind  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  position. 

In  1914  Harris  married  Miss 
Mildred  Stoutenborough  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  met  the 
young  lady  on  a  blind  date. 
In  Brooklyn,  where  they  have 
a  private  accent  of  their  own, 
his  then  rich  southern  drawl 
made  a  hit.  His  southern  ac- 
cent has  been  tempered  greatly 
by  the  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  reside 
at  2305  Central  Park  av.  in 
Evanston.  They  have  two  sons, 
Walter  A.  and  Holton.  Both  are 
engineers. 

Since  becoming  associated 
with  Universal,  Harris  has 
been  a  factor  in  broadening 
the  activities  of  that  famed 
petroleum  enterprise.  Univer- 
sal recently  built  an  elaborate 
office  building  in  Des  Plaines 
and  is  currently  putting  up  a 
large  laboratory  nearby.  Out- 
side of  his  business  interests 
Harris  enjoys  hunting  and  pho- 
tografy. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A  Sketch  of  Dr.  Walther  Mathesius, 
Famed  Metallu  rgis t 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


At  11  a.  m.  on  Nov.  11,  1911, 
a  young  man  left  his  home  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  western  world 
across  the  seas.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  arrived  in  Hoboken 
with  $75.  a  good  technical 
education,  and  a  knowledge  of 
English  that  existed  only  in  a 
dictionary  carried  in  his  hip 
pocket. 

The  young  man  was  Dr. 
Walther  Mathesius,  who  is  one 
of  America's  greatest  metal- 
lurgists and  one  of  the  Chicago 
area's  most  respected  citizens. 
But  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak  he  was  just  another 
young  foreigner — he  was  25 — 
trying  to  get  a  job  in  a  strange 
land. 

Using  his  dictionary  and  the 
sign  language,  the  young  Ger- 
man was  able  to  get  to  71 
Broadway,  New  York  City, 
headquarters  of  United  States 
Steel  corporation,  to  seek  em- 
ployment. There,  after  several 
lingual  mishaps,  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  might  have  a 
job  in  the  physical  laboratory 
of  American  Steel  and  Wire 
company  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

He  didn't,  know  where 
Worcester  was,  but  a  kindly 
New  York  cop  showed  him  on 
a  10  cent  map  where  that  city 
was  located. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  this  inspiring  story  of  a  man 
who  served  his  adopted  land  in 
two  wars  against  his  mother- 
land. Obviously  his  role  may 
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DR.  WALTHER  MATHESIUS 

not  have  been  too  pleasant,  but 
he  had  the  character  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  his  duty. 
Born  in  Ruhr  District 
Near  a  Blast  Furnace 

Mathesius  was  born  Aug.  20, 
1886,  in  Hoerde,  adjoining 
Dortmund,  in  the  famed  Ruhr 
district.  The  family  home  was 
within  1,000  feet  of  a  blast 
furnace.  The  father,  who  also 
was  named  Walther.  was  em- 
ployed by  plants  in  the  area, 
including  one  owned  by  his 
father-in-law. 

When  one  views  Mathesius 
today  it  is  hard  to  visualize  him 
as  a  scrawny  boy  who  was  so 
skinny  he  was  believed  to  have 


inherited  tuberculosis.  But 
such  was  the  case.  He  was  so 
sickly  that  he  didn't  start 
school  until  he  was  8. 

After  primary  school  the 
youngster  went  to  a  gymnasium 
— akin  to  our  high  school — in 
Dortmund  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1904  when  he 
was  almost  18.  His  courses  in- 
cluded nine  years  of  Latin,  six 
of  Greek,  six  of  French,  and  no 
English.  In  1904  the  family 
moved  to  Berlin  where  the 
father  became  a  professor  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  the  son  entered  as  a 
student.  His  higher  education 
was  interrupted  by  a  year  in 
the  army. 

While  at  the  institute  Walther 
entered  into  the  typical  Ger- 
man college  life  of  the  day.  As 
a  souvenir  of  this  activity  he 
bears  several  scars  received  in 
student  sword  activities.  After 
a  brief  time  he  tired  of  the 
"  foolishness  "  of  student  life 
and  apart  from  his  studies 
devoted  himself  to  outside 
activities.  He  became  much 
interested  in  music. 

This  interest  may  have 
stemmed  from  meeting  a  young 
Swedish  girl,  Miss  Ebba  af 
'Ekstroem,  who  was  studying 
piano  in  Berlin. 
Works  in  Steel  Mills 
and  Visits  Scandinavia 

While  attending  the  institute 
Mathesius  worked  summers  in 
steel  mills.  His  first  job  was  at 
a  blast  furnace  near  Stettin,  on 
the  Oder  river.  One  year  he 
got  a  job  on  a  Swedish  ore  boat 
and  sailed  up  the  Baltic  to 
Lulea,'  Sweden.  He  spent  some 
time  around  iron  ore  mines  in 
Lapland  and  then  he  went  on 
west  across  Norway  to  Narvik. 

It  was  on  his  visit  to  Sweden 
that  his   ideas  were   changed 


greatly.  He  found  delightful 
Swedish  music  and  he  enjoyed 
many  things  in  Sweden  that  he 
did  not  know  about  in  Ger- 
many. He  came  to  realize  that 
everything  that  was  good  was 
not  necessarily  made  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  this  view  that 
ultimately  led  to  his  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

Mathesius  was  graduated 
from  the  institute  in  1910,  but 
stayed  on  for  a  year  to  get  a 
degree  in  engineering  in  1911. 
It  was  in  1911  when  he  deter- 
mined to  "  look  at  the  United 
States."  On  taking  his  post  in 
Worcester  he  had  the  task  of 
learning  English.  He  solved 
that  problem  by  going  to  bed 
early  every  night  for  six 
months.  As  he  rested  in  bed  he 
read  newspapers  from  cover  to 
cover  by  means  of  his  diction- 
ary. 

Obtains  Chicago  Job 
at  Old  Illinois  Steel 

In  1912  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  get  into  steel  mill 
work  and  after  considerable 
letter  writing  landed  a  job  in 
Chicago  with  the  South  works 
of  the  old  Illinois  Steel  com- 
pany. His  first  assignment  was 
to  write  a  report  on  blast 
furnace  operations.  His  report 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  corporation's  blast  furnace 
committee  and  resulted  in  his 
being  named  assistant  super- 
intendent for  a  bank  of  blast 
furnaces. 

On  Oct.  28,  1912,  Miss  Ebba 
joined  him  in  New  York  City 
and  they  were  married  in  a 
little  church  near  the  Battery. 
The  little  lady  took  upon  her- 
self the  task  of  fattening  her 
thin  young  husband  —  he 
weighed  but  135  pounds— and 


she  now  may  be  said  to  have 
been  highly  successful. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Chicago  he  took  out  his  first 
citizenship  papers.  The  day  he 
was  called  to  get  his  final 
papers  was  the  clay — April  6, 
1917— that  the  United  States 
cieclared  war  on  Germany.  The 
young  man  was  cieclared  to  be 
an  enemy  alien,  but  such  was 
the  confidence  vested  in  him 
that  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
age  of  31.  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  largest  bank  of 
blast  furnaces  in  the  United 
States.  In  1919  he  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

While  working  at  South 
works  he  completed  work  and 
studies  which  contributed 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  His 
efforts  changed  the  whole 
theory  as  to  how  much  produc- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  a 
blast  furnace.  He  greatly 
stepped  up  production  by 
scientifically  changing  the 
charge  of  iron  ore, coke,  and 
limestone  into  the  blast 
furnace. 

Awarded  Coveted  Medal 
for  His  Achievements 

He  has  been  awarded  the 
coveted  Francis  J.  Clamer 
medal  by  the  Franklin  institute 
for  his  "  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  metal- 
lurgy "  and  '"  particularly  for 
his  contributions  in  the  field  of 
blast  furnace  practice." 

Ultimately     Mathesius     was 


placed  in  charge  of  all  steel 
making  operations  for  United 
States  Steel  in  the  Chicago 
area.  In  1938  he  was  appointed 
vice  president  of  operations  for 
United  States  Steel,  with  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburgh. 

In  1943  he  was  named  presi- 
dent of  Geneva  Steel  company, 
which  was  to  produce  steel  in 
Geneva,  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  World  War  II.  On 
Jan.  4, 1944,  the  plant  produced 
its  first  pg  iron.  Besides  his 
notable  attainment  in  building 
the  Geneva  plant  and  produc- 
ing steel  in  a  short  time 
Mathesius  made  another  record 
by  winning  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah,  who  originally  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  steel  plant. 

So  high  was  he  held  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Mormons  that 
he  was  only  one  of  two  out- 
siders ever  to  be  given  an 
honorary  doctor's  degree  by 
Brigham  Young  university. 

Since  his  retirement  from 
United  States  Steel  in  1951  he 
has  been  associated  with  Freyn 
Engineering  company,  a  Kop- 
pers  corporation  subsidiary,  as 
a  consultant.  Now  Koppers 
wants  him  to  leave  Chicago, 
but  Mathesius  says  he  is  here 
to  stay. 

He  resides  with  his  wife  in 
Geneva,  'ill.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mathesius  have  two  sons, 
Walther  and  Herman,  both  in 
business. 


The  Road  to  Success 

A   Sketch  of  Walter  L.   Jacobs 
President  of  Hertz  System,  Inc. 


■By  Philip  Hampson- 


There  was  once  a  time  when 
Walter  L.  Jacobs  thought  that 
the  height  of  luxury — and 
pleasure  too^-was  to  go  for  a 
horse  and  buggy  ride.  They 
were  red  letter  days  near  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  his 
father  rented  a  buggy  to  make 
business  calls  and  allowed  his 
young  son  to  hold  the  horse's 
reins.  In  the  youngster's  view 
there  was  nothing  more  won- 
derful than  a  horse. 

But  times  have  changed.  If 
Jacobs  doesn't  have  a  pair  of 
spanking  harness  horses  it's 
because  he  is  too  busy  looking 
after  a  fleet  of  about  13,000 
passenger  cars  and  11,000 
trucks. 

That's  his  job  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  Hertz 
System,  Inc.,  more  widely 
known  as  Hertz  Driv-Ur-Self, 
which  was  purchased  recently 
by  Omnibus  corporation  irom 
General  Motors  corporation. 
Jacobs  is  the  founder  of  the 
drive  yourself  enterprise  which 
is  named  for  John  D.  Hertz, 
former  Chicago  capitalist. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  another  Chicago  business 
man  who  has  gamed  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  thru  his  own 
energy  and  enterprise.  He 
started  to  work  early— his  boy- 
hood jobs  included  that  of  a 
newsboy — and  he  abandoned 
his  schooling  while  in  high 
school  to  help  his  family. 

The   enterprise   he   heads 
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rents  out  passenger  automo- 
biles and  trucks  in  more  than 
600  cities  and  towns.  It  owns 
operating  companies  in  32 
cities  and  operations  in  the 
others  are  carried  on  thru  li- 
censed organizations. 

Born  on  South  Side, 
Attends  School  There 

Jacobs  was  born  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago  June  15,  1896. 
His  father,  Leon,  was  a  manu- 
facturers' representative  who 
sold  ladies'  ready  to  wear  ar- 
ticles largely  for  New  York 
City  houses. 

As  a  boy  he  went  to  the 
Felsenthal  grammar  school  at 
42d  st.  and  Calumet  av.    He 


played  sandlot  baseball  and 
football,  but  especially  enjoyed 
tennis.  Horatio  Alger  and  the 
Rover  Boys  were  his  favorite 
reading. 

It  was  when  his  father  rent- 
ed a  horse  and  buggy  to  call 
on  customers  in  Hammond, 
Pullman,  and  other  localities 
that  the  boy  had  his  thrills  as 
he  pretended  to  drive  when 
his  father  let  him  hold  the 
lower  part  of  the  reins. 

When  he  was  10  and  11  the 
family  lived  in  New  York  City 
for  a  couple  of  years.  1  h  e 
father  had  hoped  to  improve 
the  family  fortunes,  but  failed 
in  this  respect  so  moved  his 
wife  and  son  back  to  Chicago. 
The  move  delayed  young  Wal- 
ter's graduation  from  gram- 
mar school. 

After  being  graduated  from 
grammar  school  Jacobs  went 
for  two  years  to  University 
High  school  and  then,  when 
financial  reverses  beset  the 
family,  he  went  for  a  year  to 
Wendell  Phillips  High.  While 
at  University  High  he  played 
basketball  and  ran  the  quarter 
mile  on  the  track  team. 

Only  Son  Lost  in 
World  War  II 

In  later  years  his  only  son, 
Walter,  was  the  captain  of  the 
University  High  track  team  in 
his  junior  and  senior  years. 
After  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth college,  the  son  was  an 
aviation  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  He  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  while  flying  from  a 
carrier  in  support  of  the  ma- 
rines at  Iwo  Jima. 

While  going  to  both  gram- 
mar and  high  school  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  found  ways 
to  make  money.  As  a  small 
boy  he  had  a  newsstand  at  St. 
Lawrence   av.   and   4  7th   st. 


where  he  sold  Chicago  Trib- 
unes and  other  papers. 

His  first  full  time  summer 
job  was  as  a  filing  clerk  for 
United  States  Smelting  and 
Refining  company  in  East  Chi- 
cago  for  which  he  was  paid  $10 
a  week.  In  the  holiday  season 
he  worked  as  a  wrapping  boy 
for  Maurice  L.  Rothschild  & 
Co.  and  as  a  sales  clerk  for 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

When  he  left  high  school  he 
did  what  so  many  other  boys 
have  done — followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  In  1914, 
when  he  was  only  J.8,  he  was  a 
manufacturers'  representative 
selling  ladies'  wear  for  New 
York  companies.  That  year  he 
made  $6,000,  a  substantial 
amount  for  the  time. 

In  1916  when  his  earnings 
were  still  good  he  gave  up  his 
line  of  work  —  because  he 
didn't  like  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  had  bought  himself  a 
motorcycle  and  later  a  1914 
model  Ford. 

Works  at  Ford  Plant 
Briefly  as  Mechanic 

Jacobs  had  developed  an  in- 
terest in  automobiles  and  after 
leaving  the  ladies'  wear  busi- 
ness went  to  work  for  the  Ford 
Motor  company's  assembly 
plant  at  39th  st.  and  Wabash 
av.,  where  he  learned  to  be  a 
mechanic.  Possibly  he  didn't 
find  the  life  of  a  mechanic  to 
his  taste  for  after  three  months 
he  returned  to  selling. 

In  August,  1916,  the  Ford 
company  discontinued  its  di- 
rect branch  selling  and  ap- 
pointed dealers.  Jacobs  went 
to  work  for  the  S.  &  L.  Motor 
company  selling  Fords  priced 
at  $360.  He  got  $14.40  for 
selling  a  car,  with  additional 
amounts  for  extras.  In  1917  he 
recalls  that  he  sold  more  Fords 


than  any  other  salesman  in 
Chicago.  His  earnings  exceed- 
ed $10,000,  derived  from  both 
the  sale  of  passenger  cars  and 
commercial  bodies. 

Soon  after  joining  S.  &  L.  he 
left  the  company  and  opened 
his  own  business  at  1606  S. 
Michigan  av. — in  the  old  Mich- 
igan av.  auto  row — for  the  sale 
of  used  Fords.  His  business 
expanded  and  he  moved  later 
to  1450  Michigan  av. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of 
renting  autos  and,  despite  the 
advice  of  friends,  who  warned 
him  that  his  customers  would 
wreck  his  cars,  put  a  dozen  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public. 

He  charged  $10  a  day  for 
the  rental  of  a  Ford  and  the 
customer  was  allowed  100 
miles  a  day  at  that  figure.  And 
he  found  that  people  didn't 
wreck  his  cars — they  were 
careful. 

By  1923  He  Operates 
300  Cars  of  Many  Types 

The  first  name  of  his  com- 
pany was  Rent-A-Ford,  which 
later  he  changed  to  Rent-A- 
Car  and  still  later  to  the  Yellow 
Drive-It- Yourself  system.  In 
1923  he  operated  more  than  300 
cars  of  various  makes. 

At  this  point  Hertz,  who  was 
head  of  the  Yellow  Truck  and 
Coach  Manufacturing  company, 
Chicago,  decided  to  develop  a 
national  chain  of  auto  rental 
companies.  He  bought  Jacobs' 
company  and  Jacobs  went  to 


work  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Central  divi- 
sion, which  included  Chicago. 

In  1926  Hertz  sold  Yellow 
Truck  to  General  Motors  and 
the  rental  service  was  included 
in  the  deal.  So  Jacobs  was  a 
General  Motors  employe  from 
1926  until  1953  when  Omnibus 
bought  the  company  for  $10,- 
685,000.  Jacobs,  who  had 
moved  the  drive  yourself  head- 
quarters from  Pontiac,  Mich., 
to  Chicago  in  1950,  was  named 
president  under  the  new 
regime. 

Going  back  in  his  life  for  a 
moment,  Jacobs  on  April  24, 
1918,  married  Miss  Jeanette 
Rothschild  whom  he  had  known 
from  grammar  school  days. 

While  he  was  running  the 
Hertz  system  for  General  Mo- 
tors from  Chicago,  Jacobs  was 
a  crackerjack  bridge  player. 
He  played  tournament  bridge 
until  1940  when  he  quit  be- 
cause he  preferred  to  be 
known  as  Jacobs  the  business 
man  and  not  Jacobs  the  bridge 
player. 

In  1936  and  1939  he  won 
the  national  open  pair  cham- 
pionship in  contract  bridge.  He 
continues  to  play  bridge  for 
pleasure  and  he  enjoys  a  game 
of  golf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  have 
homes  in  Homewood  and  in 
Florida.  His  major  objective 
at  the  moment  is  to  double  the 
annual  business  of  the  Hertz 
system. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Orville  S.  Caesar,  President 
of  Greyhound  Corporation 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


It  is  strange  how  often  a  bit 
of  bad  luck  turns  fortune  to 
the  advantage  of  an  individual. 
Take  the  case  of  Orville  S. 
Caesar,  president  of  Grey- 
hound corporation,  which 
probably  carries  more  people 
between  American  cities  and 
towns  than  any  other  single 
transportation  enterprise. 

There  was  a  day  in  1918 
when  Caesar  and  his  business 
partner  in  a  Superior,  Wis., 
truck  agency  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed because  they  had  on 
their  hands  two  high  priced 
trucks  which  they  couldn't 
sell.  In  an  effort  to  salvage 
their  investment  they  had  two 
coach  bodies  built  for  the 
truck  chassis  and  with  them 
started  a  small  bus  operation 
between  Duluth  and  Superior. 

Well,  the  company  Caesar 
now  heads  owns  more  than 
6,000  buses  which  last  year 
traveled  550,884,000  miles  over 
96,010  miles  of  bus  routes.  It 
took  in  close  to  245  million 
dollars  in  revenues  and  had  an 
average  of  nearly  29,000  em- 
ployes. And  it  is  still  grow- 
ing. 

Caesar's  story  is  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the 
millions  of  boys  who  have  a 
desire  to  make  something  of 
their  lives.  He  started  with  a 
minimum  of  formal  education 
and  gained  a  maximum  of  self 
education.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  plagued  by  lack  of  capital. 
On  the  favorable  side  he  found 
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something  he  liked  to  do  and 
then  devoted  hours  on  end  to 
learning  about  it.  If  his  par- 
ents had  named  him  correctly 
they  would  have  given  him 
Work  as  a  second  name. 

He's  Unassuming  and 
Has  Sense  of  Humor 

And  now  as  his  life  ap- 
proaches the  setting  sun  you 
will  find  him  a  handsome  and 
vigorous  white  haired  gentle- 
man occupying  a  most  pleas- 
ant office  high  in  the  tower  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  building. 
He  is  modest  and  unassuming 
and  has  a  lively  sense  of 
humor. 

You  will  find  him  a  great 
believer  in  formal  education  as 


a  tool  for  fast  advancement  in 
life  and  in  early  religious 
training  as  a  builder  of  charac- 
ter. You  also  will  find  that  he 
has  a  great  love  of  life  and 
that  he  is  happy  to  take  part 
in  life's  pleasures.  He  would 
serve  as  an  excellent  pattern 
for  any  boy. 

Caesar  was  born  May  22, 
1892,  in  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  a 
small  town  about  50  miles 
north  of  Eau  Claire,  one  of  a 
family  of  six  children.  His 
father,  Frank,  was  born  in 
Sweden  and  his  mother  was  of 
Norwegian  ancestry.  So  he  is 
a  natural  as  a  neutral  for 
settling  the  traditional  differ- 
ences that  occasionally  occur 
when  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
foregather. 

The  father  had  a  black- 
smith shop  and  he  built 
wagons  and  sleighs.  When  he 
became  old  enough  the  son 
helped  his  father  in  the  shop 
except  during  the  summers 
when  he  helped  his  grand- 
parents on  their  nearby  dairy 
farm.  Because  his  oldest  sister 
went  to  the  Episcopal  church 
only  a  half  block  from  the 
family  home  he  went  to  Sun- 
day school  there  as  a  boy. 

He  was  much  more  inter- 
ested in  making  things  with 
his  hands  as  a  lad  so  we  are 
unable  to  report  that  he  was 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Alger.  Like  other  youngsters 
he  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing and  winter  sports  after  he 
had  finished  his  daily  chores. 
He  went  thru  grammar  school 
and  had  just  started  high 
school  when  he  became  inter- 
ested in  a  job  and  so  ended 
his  formal  schooling. 

Sees  First  Automobile 
and  Interest  Is  Aroused 

In  1902— or  maybe  1903— he 


saw  his  first  automobile  and  it 
wasn't  long  until  his  interest 
centered  on  the  motor  vehicle. 
And  about  that  time  the 
youngster  became  a  publisher, 
printing  with  a  friend,  Mar- 
shall Brekke,  a  little  paper 
called  the  Commander.  It 
wasn't  quite  so  good  as  the 
newspaper  in  which  this  sketch 
is  appearing.  However,  it  was 
sufficiently  popular  for  him  to 
get  $75  for  his  interest  from 
his  friend  when  he  took  a 
permanent  job  with  an  auto 
agency  in  Rice  Lake. 

He  had  worked  after  school 
for  the  agency  and  the  perma- 
nent job  was  as  a  mechanic. 
He  drove  his  first  car,  a  Ram- 
bler, about  1906.  He  will  never 
forget  the  time  his  boss  al- 
lowed him  to  drive  the 
car  with  the  members  of  his 
family  into  the  country.  Some- 
thing broke  in  the  transmis- 
sion and  he  spent  the  entire 
day  repairing  it. 

Works  Night  and  Day 
to  Learn  All  About  Cars 

In  1908  he  sought  his  for- 
tune in  Minneapolis  and  the 
next  year  he  went  to  work  for 
Studebaker  company  in  the 
service  department.  He  worked 
night  and  day  in  his  job  to 
learn  everything  he  could 
about  the  engine  and  other 
parts  of  the  car. 

In  1912  he  moved  to  Supe- 
rior where  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  shop  of  Ross 
Motor  Car  company,  which 
sold  Studebaker,  Chandler, 
and  Franklin  cars. 

So  well  had  he  educated 
himself  that  three  nights  a 
week  he  taught  automotive  me- 
chanics to  classes  which  in- 
cluded men  of  all  ages  and 
walks  of  life.  There  he  made 
friends  which  made  it  a  cinch 


for  him  to  sell  cars. 

Then  in  1916  his  father 
died  and  the  young  man  went 
back  to  Rice  Lake  where  he 
established  a  small  dealership, 
selling  the  Studebaker  and 
other  cars.  Lack  of  capital  was 
troublesome. 

In  a  short  time  his  old  em- 
ployer in  Superior  induced 
him  to  return  as  a  partner.  He 
had  a  splendid  record  selling 
cars.  Then  to  expand  his  in- 
terests he  and  a  friend,  Ford 
Campbell,  took  on  an  agency 
for  White  Truck  company.  It 
was  in  that  period  that  the 
above  mentioned  incident  took 
place  and  the  bus  line  was 
started. 

At  first  his  business  was  con- 
fined to  the  Duluth-Superior 
run  for  which  the  public  paid 
25  cents  for  a  ride.  Later  he 
expanded  his  business  to  an 
intercity  one,  running  busses 
from  Duluth  to  Ashland  and 
Hurley,  Wis.,  and  Ironwood, 
Mich.  Most  of  the  patrons  were 
lumber  jacks  who  were  not 
noteworthy  for  their  gentle 
qualities. 

Progress  Is  Rapid 
in   Bus  Industry 

In  1922  Caesar  sold  his  auto 
business  to  devote  all  his  tinfe 
to  the  bus  enterprise.  We  do 
not  have  the  space  to  detail 
his  progress  in  the  bus  in- 
dustry. It  will  have  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  in  1925  he 


sold  his  bus  company  to  North- 
land Transportation  company, 
which  was  formed  by  the 
Great  Northern  railroad. 

C.  E.  Wickman,  late  head  of 
Greyhound,  also  had  sold  his 
bus  enterprise  to  Northland 
and  was  its  president.  Caesar 
became  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  company  in  1925 
and  was  on  his  way. 

In  the  years  that  followed 
scores  of  small  bus  com- 
panies were  put  together  to 
form  the  giant  Greyhound  cor- 
poration just  as  railroads  ear- 
lier had  put  smaller  lines  to- 
gether to  form  the  large  sys- 
tems; Caesar  became  president 
in  1946. 

He  was  married  in  1913  to 
Altie  Peterson,  his,  boyhood 
sweetheart,  who  died  in  1921. 
They  had  two  daughters,  Doris 
and  Athalie.  In  1950  he 
married  Jane  Martinson  with 
whom  he  resides  near  Barring- 
ton. 

Caesar  in  working  with  his 
hands  has  been  an  inventor 
and  developer.  Among  other 
things,  necessity  forced  him  to 
invent  the  auto  hot  water  sys- 
tem which  we  all  enjoy  in  the 
winter.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  development  of  the 
Scenicruiser,  which  is  to  buses- 
what  dome  cars  are  to  the  rail- 
roads. He  continues  to  like 
golf,  cards,"  and  people.  And 
he  is  one  of  Chicago's  assets. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Rawleigh  Warner,  Chairman 
of  Pure  Oil  Company 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


When  Rawleigh  Warner  was 
a  small  boy  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  hay,  grain,  and 
feed  business.  His  interest 
came  about  naturally  for  he 
lived  with  his  grandfather, 
James  T.  Rawleigh,  who  was  in 
that  business. 

That  was  a  time  when  the 
horse  was  the  prime  mover  of 
things  in  the  United  States. 
Horses  drew  the  wagons  that 
transported  the  products  of 
the  farm  and  that  carried  the 
thousand  and  one  items  used 
in  city  life. 

Much  time  was  spent  to  im- 
prove the  various  kinds  of  feed 
from  which  old  Dobbin  drew 
his  energy.  The  better  the  feed 
the  stronger  the  horse. 

It  has  been  quite  a  few 
years  since  anyone  has  been 
greatly  concerned  about  im- 
proving feed  to  get  better  dray 
horses  altho  a  few  persons 
have  had  more  than  a  passing 
desire  for  feeds  that  will  pro- 
duce faster  race  horses. 

However,  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  in  the  country 
annually  to  find  ways  to  im- 
prove motor  fuels  to  power 
trucks  and  autos,  which  have 
replaced  the  horse. 

Vitally  Interested 
in  Improving  Fuel 

And  now  our  former  small 
boy,  whom  the  passing  years 
have  converted  into  a  grand- 
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father  with  13  grandchildren, 
is  among  those  interested  in 
improving  the  fuel  from  which 
is  derived  the  energy  that 
moves  the  country's  millions 
of  trucks  and  autos.  For  he  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pure 
Oil  company. 

So  this  morning  we  are 
pleased  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
head  of  one  of  Chicago's  most 
widely  known  enterprises. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  a  some- 
what better  start  in  life,  thanks 
in  considerable  part  to  his 
grandfather,  than  many  of  the 
youngsters  of  his  day.  How- 
ever, he  used  wisely  the  bless- 
ings extended  to  him  and  his 


success  in  life  has  been  the 
result  of  his  own  determina- 
tion to  get  ahead.  From  an 
early  age  he  has  driven  to 
make  a  mark  in  the  world. 

Warner  was  born  May  14, 
1891,  on  the  west  side  of  Chi- 
cago, near  Washington  blvd. 
and  *Hoyne  av.  His  father. 
Samuel  R.,  was  in  the  insur- 
ance business.  The  father  died 
when  Rawleigh  was  3  and  the 
mother  took  her  small  son  and 
returned  to  the  home  of  her 
father. 

The  boy  went  to  the  Brown 
public  school  at  Warren  av.  and 
Wood  st.  His  religious  train- 
ing came  from  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  Universalist 
church  at  Robey  [now  Damen] 
and  Warren  avs.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bartless  was  the  kindly  pastor 
of  that  church. 

Spends  Extra  Hours 
at  Feed  Warehouse 

Saturdays  and  after  school 
hours  were  spent  at  his  grand- 
father's feed  warehouse  on  the 
west  side.  The  boy  liked  to  go 
to  the  stable  where  the  grand- 
father had  90  horses  used  to 
pull  the  wagons  that  carried 
feed  for  horses  used  by  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.,  the  Chicago 
fire  department,  and  others. 
Believe  it  or  not,  he  liked  to 
curry  the  horses. 
'  The  youngster  picked  up  50 
cents  a  week  pocket  money  for 
helping  out  around  his  grand- 
father's warehouse  and  stable 
and  cutting  the  grass  and  do- 
ing other  home  chores.  He  en- 
joyed the  books  of  G.  A.  Henty 
and  Horatio  Alger  and  the 
Frank  Merriwell  adventures. 

The  youngster  spent  his 
summers  at  his  grandfather's 
house  at  Lake  Geneva.  Accom- 
panied by  John  Wiener,  the 
boy  drove  a  carriage  to  that 


Wisconsin  resort,  stopping  off 
in  Wheeling  for  the  night. 
While  the  horses  rested,  young 
Warner  and  Wiener,  who  took 
care  of  the  grandfather's 
horses,  might  have  been  ob- 
served playing  cards. 

After  graduation  from  gram- 
mar school  the  youngster  went 
to  Lewis  institute  for  three 
years.  Before  his  death  his 
father  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  tiny  son  in  which  he  told 
his  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  go  to  college  and 
urged  the  son  to  go  to  Prince- 
ton university  if  he  could. 

Lewis  institute  was  a  co- 
educational school  which  along 
with  an  engineering  depart- 
ment conducted  a  regular  high 
school  attended  by  young  la- 
dies, including  one  Miss  Dor- 
othy Haskins.  There  came  a 
day  when  the  young  high 
school  student  took  the  Prince- 
ton entrance  exams.  Apparent- 
ly he  had  been  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  co  and 
not  enough  to  the  education 
in  co-education  so  he  flunked 
miserably  all  subjects  in  the 
examination. 

He  then  went  to  Lawrence- 
ville  school,  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.,  f  r  o  m  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1909.  He  passed 
the  examination  for  Princeton 
without  difficulty  then. 

Finances  Education 
in  Various  Ways 

Warner  went  four  years  to 
Princeton  where  he  supple- 
mented the  small  income  left 
him  by  his  father  for  his  edu- 
cation by  engaging  in  various 
financial  operations,  including 
such  things  as  singing  for 
money  with  an  octet  composed 
of  his  fellow  students  by 
which  he  earned  about  $300 
or  $400  a  year. 


He  also  made  $100  or  so 
selling  pipes  to  his  classmates. 

On  his  graduation  from 
Princeton  in  1913  he  went  to 
work  immediately  because, 
like  so  many  other  persons,  he 
found  eating  quite  rewarding. 
His  mother,  meantime,  had 
moved  to  Evanston  where  the 
young  Princeton  student  had 
become  acquainted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  famed  Dawes 
family. 

His  first  job  was  with  Cen- 
tral Trust  company's  bond  de- 
partment. While  there  in  the 
winter  of  1913  he,  with  sev- 
eral others,  worked  on  a 
bread  line  set  up  on  the  near 
west  side  by  the  late  Gen. 
Charles  Gates  Dawes. 

Times  were  bad  and  the 
young  men  fed  some  500  or 
600  persons  coffee  and  rolls 
each  night.  While  engaged  in 
this  effort  he  met  a  young 
man  named  George  Earle, 
later  to  be  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Earle  and  Warner  became 
friends  and  started  the  sugar 
brokerage  firm  of  Earle  & 
Warner  with  $6,000  apiece 
which  each  borrowed  from 
Gen.  Dawes  on  a  personal 
note.  The  first  year  business 
was  poor,  but  by  the  time  that 
World  War  I  called  them  to 
service  each  had  repaid  his 
loan.  Warner  served  in  the 
army. 

On  leaving  the  army  in  Feb- 


ruary, 1919,  Warner  went  to 
work  for  Dawes  Brothers  in 
Chicago  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Henry  Dawes.  Rufus 
Dawes  was  president  of  the 
firm,  which  controled  about 
35  utilities  and  other  enter- 
prises, and  Henry  was  treas- 
urer. Lack  of  space  prevents 
the  details  of  Warner's  expe- 
riences'in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. 

However,  in  1926  he  became 
associated  with  Pure  Oil  com- 
pany in  which  Dawes  Brothers 
had  an  interest.  In  his  associa- 
tion with  Pure  Oil  he  played 
an  important  part  in  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  company. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1947. 

In  1914  Warner  married  the 
Miss  Haskins,  previously  men- 
tioned, who  was  a  member  of 
his  class  at  Lewis  institute. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner,  who 
reside  in  Winnetka,  have  four 
children:  Mrs.  John  Clifford, 
Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Sills,  Mrs. 
Granger  F.  Kenly,  and  Raw- 
leigh  Warner  Jr.,  who,  inci- 
dentally, works  in  the  east  for 
a  competitor. 

Among  his  outside  interests 
are  trout  fishing,  golf,  and 
tennis.  And  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  Chicago  civic  affairs. 
He  served  in  the  navy  in  World 
War  II  for  which  he  was  given 
the  distinguished  civilian  serv- 
ice  award. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Homer  Livingston,  President 
of  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 


•By  Philip  Hampson- 


Were  a  competent  fortune 
teller  to  forecast  the  future  for 
the  next  12  months  for  Homer 
J.  Livingston  it  would  run 
something  like  this: 

"You  are  going  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles.  You  will 
become  sick  of  airplanes,  autos, 
buses,  and  trains  alike.  You 
will  shake  thousands  of  hands 
and  make  scores  of  speeches. 
Your  stomach  will  have  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  many 
forms  of  food,  not  to  mention 
various  kinds  of  liquids,  includ- 
ing water.  You  will  be  asked 
by  dozens  of  persons  to  do 
some  forecasting  yourself.  And 
unless  you  say  business  will  be 
good  you  will  make  many  un- 
happy. As  1955  advances  you 
will  yearn  for  that  comfort- 
able chair  in  your  home  with 
an  intensity  you  never  knew 
existed." 

The  reason  we  are  certain 
the  foregoing  bit  of  fortune 
telling  would  be  bound  to  come 
true  is  that  Livingston  only 
recently  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers 
association,  about  as  high  an 
honor  as  he  could  achieve  in 
his  chosen  field.  And  that  re- 
quires travel. 

While  holding  down  that 
post  he  will  continue  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  a  po- 
sition which  also  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  activity  and 
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energy. 

Livingston  is  6  feet  2%  inch- 
es tall  and  appears  to  be  able 
to  handle  any  of  the  many  as- 
signments he  will  get  in  the 
near  future.  He  has  a  ruddy 
complexion  and  sufficient  dark 
hair  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  if  he 
has  any.  At  first  sight  he  ap- 
pears somewhat  shy  and  re- 
served. Actually  he  is  most 
warm  hearted  and  kindly.  He 
is  the  kind  of  person  everyone 
is  happy  to  know. 

Like  so  many  persons  who 
have  reached  the  top  in  life  he 
had  great  advantages  in  having 
the  finest  kind  of  parents  and 
a  good  religious  background. 
Money  was  not  to  be  found  in 


large  amounts  in  the  home  of 
his  parents. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  Aug.  30,  1903,  on  the 
near  west  side  of  Chicago.  His 
father,  John  C,  was  long  a  Chi- 
cago resident.  Members  of  his 
father's  family  were  engaged 
in  a  warehouse  and  storage 
business  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Lewis  institute  and  later  on 
Madison  st.  near  Damen  av. 
[then  Robey  st.].  Originally  the 
business  was  hay,  feed,  and 
grain. 

The  second  in  age  in  a  fam- 
ily which  included  two  sisters 
besides  himself,  Livingston 
went  to  the  Grant  grammar 
school,  read  the  usual  books  of 
the  times,  including  Horatio 
Alger,  Frank  Merriwell,  and 
G.  A.  Henty  and  took  such  odd 
jobs  as  were  available  as  all 
the  other  boys  of  his  time  did. 

Gets  Religious  Training 
at  Church  of  Epiphany 

The  youngster  went  to  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  at 
Adams  st.  and  Ashland  av., 
where  he  received  his  religious 
training.  In  the  summer  he 
would  go  to  the  Fox  lake  area 
where  he  fished  and  swam. 
Among  his  most  pleasant  mem- 
ories were  his  basketball  games 
at  the  old  West  Side  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  now  the  famed  Duncan  Y. 

At  the  age  of  14  he  was  grad- 
uated from  grammar  school  and 
went  jon  to  Crane  High  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1920.  Among  the  subjects 
he  took  were  forge  work,  elec- 
tric shop,  mathematics,  and 
chemistry.  He  played  on  the 
basketball  team  which  was  a 
good  one. 

Among  the  jobs  he  held  in 
summers  and  at  other  times 
while  a  youngster  was  delivery 


boy  for  several  firms  and  work 
in  a  downtown  machine  shop 
where  he  made  parts  for  a 
doorstop  for  which  he  was  paid 
$10  a  week  for  a  10  hour  day, 
six  days  a  week.  His  delivery 
job  included  driving  a  horse 
and  wagon. 

While  a  youth  he  was  inter- 
ested in  Republican  politics 
and  at  one  time  served  as  a 
precinct  captain  in  the  18th 
ward. 

After  leaving  Crane  he  took 
a  job  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment of  the  postoffice  so  he 
could  go  nights  to  the  John 
Marshall  Law  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in 
1924.  After  leaving  his"  post- 
office  job  in  the  late  afternoon 
he  went  to  a  Loop  restaurant 
where  his  favorite  [possibly  be- 
cause the  cost  was  not  great] 
meal  was  Scotch  pea  soup. 

The  event  that  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life  occurred 
while  he  was  in  the  law  school. 
The  dean  took  a  liking  to  him 
for  obvious  reasons — among 
them  his  excellent  character 
and  the  way  in  which  he 
studied.  One  day  a  telephone 
call  came  from  Edward  Eagle 
Brown,  then  in  the  First  Na- 
tional's law  department  and 
now  chairman  of  the  board, 
asking  for  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  to  serve  as  a  clerk 
in  the  bank's  law  department 
on  a  temporary  basis.  It  was 
the  bank's  custom  to  take  a 
member  of  the  senior  class 
each  year. 

Takes  'Temporary' 
Job  at  Bank  in  1922 

"  The  best  man  in  the  school 
is  in  the  second  year,"  the  dean 
told  Brown.  So  on  Dec.  26, 
1922,  young  Livingston  had  his 
shoes  shined  and  went  over  to 


see  Brown.  The  young  man, 
who  was  to  be  graduated  from 
law  school  two  years  later, 
after  his  interview  with  Brown 
was  handed  a  letter  which  in- 
formed him  he  was  being  taken 
"on  a  temporary  basis."  It  is 
not  certain  that  his  temporary 
status  has  been  changed. 

He  got  $100  a  month  for  act- 
ing as  a  clerk  for  the  bank,  but 
at  least  in  his  early  days  at  the 
bank  he  did  not  have  to  pay 
so  heavily  to  the  income  tax 
collector  as  he  does  now. 

Young  Livingston  was  seri- 
ous minded  and  attentive  to 
the  work  he  had  in  hand.  His 
progress  was  steady.  In  1930 
he  became  an  assistant  attor- 
ney; in  1934,  attorney;  in  1944, 
counsel,  and  president  in  1950. 

In  the  days  back  before  the 
great  depression  he  met  a  Miss 
Helen  Henderson,  an  attrac- 
tive young  lady  in  a  bank 
known  for  its  pretty  young 
women  employes.  He  married 
Miss  Henderson  Sept.  29,  1928. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  reside 
in  River  Forest.  They  have  one 
son,  Homer,  Jr.,  a  student  at 
Princeton. 

Close  Relationship 
Between  Father,  Son 

Auguring  well  for  the  future 
of  Homer  Jr.  is  the  devotion 
between  father  and  son.  Each 
is    extremely    proud    of    the 


other.  Thru  the  years  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Livingston,  when  their 
son  was  at  home,  set  aside  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening  to 
be  with  their  boy. 

Even  tho  he  always  has  been 
a  very  busy  individual,  Livings- 
ton has  been  active  in  Chicago 
affairs.  Among  other  things  he 
is  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  director  and  treasur- 
er of  the  Chicago  Boys'  Club, 
Inc.,  and  trustee  of  the  Chica- 
go Child  Care  society  and  of 
the  Farm  Foundation. 

Among  his  business  connec- 
tions he  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Mo- 
non  railroad;  a  director,  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  a  direc- 
tor of  Continental  Casualty 
company  and  the  Continental 
Assurance  company,  and  presi- 
dent of  National  Safe  Deposit 
company. 

With  it  all  he  has  his  person- 
al interests.  He  has  fished  for 
wall  eyed  pike  and  lake  trout 
for  21  years  in  an  area  north 
of  Ely,  Minn.  He  hunts  some 
and  he  likes  to  play  golf.  In- 
cidentally, besides  holding  an 
L.  L.  B.  degree  from  the  John 
Marshall  Law  school  he  has 
been  awarded  an  honorary  L.  L. 
D.  degree  from  Washington 
and  Jefferson  college,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  Leo  J.  Sheridan,  Chairman 
of  Real  Estate  Firm 


By  Philip  Hampson- 


One  of  Chicago's  largest  real 
estate  firms  is  L.  J.  Sheridan  & 
Co.,  which  opened  its  doors  for 
business  March  17,  1929 — a  few 
months  before  the  "Big  De- 
pression "  got  under  way  and 
messed  things  up  for  many 
business  enterprises,  both  large 
and  small.  The  Sheridan  com- 
pany survived  the  financial  ca- 
tastrophe, thanks  to  the  ability 
cf  its  founder,  Leo  J.  Sheridan. 

The  firm  thru  the  years  has 
grown  and  is  now  said  to  be 
the  largest  office  building  man- 
agement business  west  of  New 
York  City.  Among  the  impor- 
tant Loop  buildings  it  manages 
are  the  Insurance  Exchange, 
One  La  Salle,  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust,  the  State-Madison,  and 
the  soaring  Prudential  build- 
ing now  under  construction. 

It  was  the  One  La  Salle 
operation  which  provided  the 
firm  with  its  "bread  and  but- 
ter "  during  the  hungry  days  of 
the  depression. 

Sheridan  some  years  ago  took 
over  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  company. 
His  brother,  R.  M.,  assumed  the 
presidency. 

Leo  Sheridan,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  may  be  described 
as  the  "little  giant"  type — 
small  in  physical  stature  but 
big  in  ability,  imagination,  and 
energy.  He  is  filled  with  am- 
bition and  enthusiasm.  Unless 
he  gets  his  own  way  he  is  un- 
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likely  to  "  play  ball "  with  any- 
one with  whom  he  is  dealing. 

He  was  born  April  24,  1897, 
on  Goethe  st.  [pronounced  by 
the  youngsters  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  Gothe]  between  Wells 
and  Sedgwick  sts.  His  father 
was  John  J.  There  were  four 
children  in  the  family — two 
boys  and  two  girls.  Leo  was 
the  second  oldest. 

Goes  to  Grade  School; 
Plays  Ball  and  Swims 

The  youngster,  went  to  the 
Franklin  grammar  school  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  played 
baseball  on  lots  in  the  area  and 
in  summer  went  swimming  near 
what  is  now  the  Oak  st.  beach. 


There  also  were  some  happy 
moments  in  summer  when  he 
went  to  a  farm  in  Wisconsin 
where  his  mother  was  born  in 
a  little  log  cabin.  The  title  to 
the  land,  near  Reedsville,  Wis., 
south  of  Green  Bay,  was  taken 
by  his  great-grandfather. 

Sheridan  helped  out  on  the 
farm  during  his  visits,  milking 
the  cows  and  assisting  with  the 
threshing. 

In  Chicago  the  small  boy 
made  money  by  operating  a 
paper  route  for  the  old  Chicago 
Journal.  We  regret  to  report 
The  Chicago  Tribune  was  not 
represented  in  this  business 
undertaking. 

He  won  a  number  of  prizes 
given  by  the  Journal  for  suc- 
cess in  getting  customers.  On 
one  occasion  the  Journal  out- 
fitted a  group  in  his  neighbor- 
hood with  baseball  equipment 
because  of  the  success  of  the 
members  in  picking  up  sub- 
scriptions. 

From  1911  to  1915  Sheridan 
went  to  Lane  Technical  High 
school.  Nights  during  his  high 
school  days  he  worked  as  a  de- 
livery desk  clerk  for  the  public 
library. 

Saturdays  he  worked  as  a 
cashier's  clerk  for  Maurice  L. 
Rothschild  &  Co.  Several  sum- 
mers he  was  employed  by  the 
same  house  as  a  salesman's  as- 
sistant. His  duties  included  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sales  details  for 
a  very  superior  person — the 
salesman. 

President  of  Senior 
Class  and  a  Debater 

In  high  school  the  young  stu- 
dent was  president  of  his  sen- 
ior class,  served  on  the  debat- 
ing team,  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  school's  daily 
paper.  On  leaving  high  school 
he  used  his  experience  gained 


from  debating  and  editing  in  a 
job  he  obtained  with  the  Brick 
and  Clay  Record,  a  technical 
journal. 

He  acted  as  an  editorial  rep- 
resentative for  the  magazine, 
visiting  cities  and  towns  all 
over  the  middle  west  to  get 
stories — and  incidentally  to 
pick  up  advertisments  and  sub- 
scriptions. 

In  two  years — at  the  age  of 
20 — he  was  made  an  associate 
editor.  While  with  the  paper 
he  had  much  to  do  with  its 
printing.  He  found  a  great 
many  occasions  to  check  copy 
with  the  proofroom,  probably 
many  more  times  than  were 
strictly  necesary. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this 
diligence  because  there  was  a 
pretty  young  lady,  several  years 
younger  than  he,  who  was  a 
proofreader.  Her  name  was 
Irene  Sarah  Leader  and  he  mar- 
ried her  June  25,  1921.  His 
wife  contributed  to  his  success 
by  encouraging  his  attendance 
at  night  courses  in  universities 
and  colleges  during  his  early 
business  career. 

Shelves  College  Plans 
to  Enlist  in  Army 

The  young  man's  plans  for  a 
college  education  were  shelved 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  avia- 
tion section  of  the  signal  corps, 
United  States  army,  for  service 
in  World  War  I.  He  completed 
ground  school  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  took  flying 
training  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  was  commissioned  a  2d 
lieutenant  -shortly  after  the  ar- 
mistice. Irene  Sarah  was  one 
of  his  first  passengers  when  he 
flew  a  plane  after  leaving  the 
army.  Incidentally,  he  flew  his 
own  planes  up  to  a  few  years 
ago. 


At  home  from  the  army  for 
Christmas  leave  in  1918,  he 
met  with  S.  J.  T.  Straus,  senior 
vice  president  of  S.  W.  Straus 
&  Co.,  at  the  suggestion  of 
friends,  to  talk  about  a  job  when 
he  left  the  service. 

The  upshot  was  that  he  went 
with  the  real  estate  investment 
firm  in  January,  1919,  at  the 
start  of  the  greatest  building 
boom  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try: Before  he  was  30  he  was 
a  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  firm. 

Sheridan  was  with  Straus 
until  1929.  In  his  10  years  with 
the  firm  he  had  become  inter- 
ested in  a  type  of  realty  opera- 
tion then  prospering  in  New 
York  and  decided  to  go  into 
business  to  himself. 

The  New  York  realty  innova- 
tion consisted  of  a  package  deal 
which  included  acquisition  of 
a  site,  construction  of  a  build- 
ing, arrangement  of  the  equity 
[stock]  as  well  as  senior  financ- 
ing [bond]  and  management  of 
the  completed  building. 

The  first  such  operation  han- 
dled by  the  firm  was  the  One 
La  Salle  building. 

Company  Widely  Known; 
Now  Has  70  Employes 

In  the  years  that  followed  the 
Sheridan  company  became  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  real- 
ty organizations  in  the  country, 
being  sparked  by  its  energetic 
founder.  It  now  has  about  70 
employes. 


Sheridan  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  "  his  wonderful  parents 
who  had  a  sound  appreciation 
of  the  true  values  of  life  and 
who  were  richly  endowed  with 
self-sacrifice  and  integrity." 

His  life  story  once  again 
demonstrates  the  value  of  pa- 
rental training  and  companion- 
ship in  childhood  and  on  thru 
young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Where  the  parents  fulfill 
their  duty  to  their  children 
rowdyism  is  minimized. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  who 
reside  in  Highland  Park,  have 
three  sons,  Donald  T.,  Leo  Jr., 
and  John,  and  three  daughters, 
Irene,  Mary  Claire,  and  Cathe- 
rine. The  daughters  are  all 
married,  There  are  10  grand- 
children. 

Sheridan  finds  his  greatest 
interest  in  life,  along  with  his 
work,  the  enjoyment  of  his 
family.  He  engages  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  golf.  Among  his 
outside  activities  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  lay  trus- 
tees of  De  Paul  university,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  lay 
trustees  of  Loyola  university, 
and  of  the  citizens  committee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  also  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers,  as  a  director  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  Chicago, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  senior 
council  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce. 


The  Road  to  Success 

Sketch  of  David  Harrington,  President 
of  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corpora  lion 


-By  Philip  Hampson- 


David  L.  Harrington  is  the 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Reuben  H.  Don- 
nelley corporation  v/hich  han- 
dles sales  of  directory  adver- 
tising for  numerous  telephone 
companies,  including  the  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  units  of 
the  Bell  system;  operates  a 
merchandising  division,  and 
publishes  a  number  of  trade 
magazines.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  companies  of  its  kind 
in  the  world, 

Harrington  is  a  handsome 
and  debonair  six  footer,  im- 
maculately groomed.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  picture  him 
as  he  sits  in  his  attractive  Chi- 
cago office  as  a  onetime  dirt 
farmer  who  struggled  to 
scratch  a  living  from  the  soil 
in  an  inhospitable  area  where 
temperatures  reached  more 
than  50  degrees  below  zero. 

This  f tfrmer  farmer  has  made 
his  way  to  a  big  city  position 
thru  hard  work,  energy,  and 
the  ability  to  make  and  keep 
friends  —  and  from  a  good 
boost  from  Dame  Fortune.  But 
here  is  his  story: 

Harrington  was  born  Aug. 
4,  1894,  in  Story  City,  la.,  a 
tiny  town  about  15  miles  north 
of  Ames.  His  father,  Edward 
M.  Harrington,  was  a  railroad 
man  with  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  which  he  served 
for  47  years.   The  father  was 
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station  agent,  postmaster,  and 
mayor  of  the  town  which  was 
largely  populated  by  Norwe- 
gian immigrants. 

Move  to  Neighboring 
Town  of  Nevada 

When  he  was  5  his  parents 
moved  to  Nevada,  18  miles 
away,  where  his  grand  parents, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Fegt- 
ley,  resided.  And,  incidentally, 
if  you  ever  go  to  Nevada— to 
avoid  bringing  down  on  you 
the  wrath  of  the  town's  citi- 
zens—pronounce the  first  "  a  " 
in  Nevada  as  the  long  "  a."  The 
grandfather  was  a  Methodist 


minister  and  a  most  pious  one. 

In  addition  to  his  church  in 
town  the  grandfather  had  an- 
other four  miles  out  in  the 
country.  Sunday  mornings 
young  Harrington  went  to  Sun- 
day school  and  church  in  town 
and  then  drove  in  a  horse  and 
buggy  with  his  grandfather  to 
the  country  church  where  in 
the  afternoon  he  also  went  to 
Sunday  school  and  church. 

The  family  got  back  to  town 
in  time  to  attend  Ep worth 
league  and  Sunday  evening 
services,  after  which  there  was 
an  hour  of  prayer  at  home.  At 
this  time  of  his  life,  tho  a 
stanch  churchman,  Harring- 
ton's attendance  record  is  not 
too  high. 

When  he  was  a  youngster 
Harrington  and  all  his  play- 
mates were  extremely  fond  of 
his  Uncle  John  McCutcheon,  a 
native  of  Virginia  who  was  al- 
lergic to  practical  work,  but 
did  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing. 
Uncle  John  took  all  the  young- 
sters hunting  with  him  and  it 
was  not  until  years  later  that 
the  boy  realized  the"  reason  for 
his  uncle's  kindliness. 

More  Interested  in 
Outdoors  Than  Books 

It  was  his  habit  to  have  the 
boys  chase  the  game  from 
rough  country  and  swamp 
while  he  stood  back  and  waited 
for  the  game  to  come  to  him 
to  be  shot. 

Interested  more  in  the  out 
of  doors  than  in  books,  the 
youngster  did  read  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  a  series 
whose  hero  was  based  on  an 
Indian  character.  Horatio  Al- 
ger and  Henty  were  a  little 
too  refined  for  him. 

The  boy  went  to  grade  and 
high   school   in   Nevada.    His 


mother  was  an  accomplished 
pianist  who  taught  piano  to  all 
the  yongsters  in  town  except 
her  two  sons,  David  and  Philip. 
As  a  youngster  David  worked 
in  drug  and  grocery  stores. 
He  made  a  record  as  a  No.  1 
egg  counter  in  the  grocery 
store.  Farmers  would  take  but- 
ter to  be  weighed  and  eggs 
to  be  counted  to  the  store  for 
exchange  for  other  goods  and 
David  set  records  counting 
eggs. 

When  he  finished  8th  grade 
the  town's  school  board  de- 
cided the  class  was  too  young 
to  enter  high  school  and  had 
it  take  8th  grade  over  again. 
The  Donnelley  president  now 
believes  that  this  was  one  of 
the  best  things  that  happened 
to  him;  it  helped  him  later  in 
his  studies.  In  high  school  he 
played  both  basketball  and 
baseball. 

At  14  the  boy  was  a  husky 
youngster  and  at  16  he  was 
working  in  the  country  as  a 
full  fledged  farm  hand  for  $30 
a  month.  When  he  was  10  a 
fateful  event  took  place.  The 
father  met  a  man  who  said  he 
had  been  to  a  place  where  they 
were  selling  $10  gold  pieces 
for  a  dime.  The  gold  was  in 
the  form  of  land  and  the  area 
was  in  Alberta,  160  miles  north- 
east of  Calgary.  Harrington 
senior  told  the  son  he,  too,  had 
bought  land  there. 

In  1914  Harrington  went  to 
Iowa  State  college  where  he 
spent  three  years  studying 
agriculture.  He  earned  part  of 
his  way  and  received  help 
from  his  father.  Leaving  col- 
lege he  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  Blanche  Page.  He 


took  his  bride  in  1916  to  the 
1,000  acres  of  land  his  father 
had  purchased  years  before. 
As  a  part  of  her  honeymoon 
the  young  lady  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  cooking  three  meals  a 
day  for  8  to  10  farm  hands  for 
several  months. 

Winters  are  Bitter; 
Iowans  Return  Home 

The  winters  were  bitter,  tem- 
peratures getting  as  low  as  57 
degrees  below  zero.  To  keep 
warm  the  nearby  farmers  in 
the  late  fall  drove  teams  over 
frozen  ground  to  coal  banks 
15  miles  away.  The  coal  banks 
were  rude  coal  mines  where 
farmers  frequently  had  to 
mine  their  own  coal. 

The  famed  "  hard  winter  of 
1920  "  was  the  deciding  factor 
which  caused  Harrington  to 
take  his  wife  home  after  sell- 
ing the  farm.  In  that  winter 
thousands  of  horses  and  cattle 
starved  to  death.  The  young 
Iowans  had  had  enough  of  the 
cold. 

Returning  in  1921  to  Nevada 
Harrington  ran  into  his  big 
stroke  of  luck.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Lester  Martin,  while  work- 
ing in  the  county  offices,  was 
asked  if  he  would  supply  a  list 
of  auto  owners  in  the  county 
for  a  local  auto  dealer.  He 
got  a  girl  to  type  the  list  for 
which  he  was  paid  $50. 

He  had  had  a  number  of 
carbon  copies  made  which  he 
also  easily  sold  for  $50  apiece. 
As  might  have  been  expected 


the  brother-in-law  asked  him- 
self "how  long  has  this  been 
going  on  "  and  immediately  set 
out  in  other  counties  to  com- 
pile and  sell  similar  lists. 

Sells  Out  to  Donnelley 
and  Taken  into  Firm 

Martin  lacked  capital  for  his 
venture  and  invited  his  broth- 
er-in-law to  buy  into  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  did,  using 
money  from  the  sale  of  his 
farm  land.  Harrington  also  got 
on  his  brother-in-law's  payroll 
for  $12  a  week.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  pair  were  selling 
lists  of  auto  owners  to  such 
companies  as  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  and  Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  company. 

A  short  time  later  the  Don- 
nelley company  bought  out 
Martin  and  Harrington.  The 
latter  was  retained  as  produc- 
tion manager  in  Iowa  for  Don- 
nelley. 

In  1927  Harrington  was 
transferred  to  Donnelley's  Chi- 
cago headquarters.  In  1932  he 
was  made  general  manager  of 
the  Direct  Mail  division,  in 
1943  he  was  elected  a  vice 
president,  and  in  1951  became 
president. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  re- 
side in  Flossmoor.  They  have 
one  son.  Edward,  and  three 
grandchildren.  Harrington  en- 
joys hunting  and  fishing.  He 
has  served  such  civic  activities 
as  the  Community  fund,  the 
American  Cancer  society,  and 
the  Off-the-Street  club. 
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